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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, High Water at Lrira 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the For Marcu 1809. 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-Tise, Morn. Even. 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water Days. We Me oA. ws, 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from Jan. W. 1 1 46 28 ¢ 
26. to Feb. 25. 1808, in the vicinity of Th 2 2 06 2 4 
Edinburgh. Fr. 3 3 33 93 [4 
‘Sa. S&S 42 4 
Barom ‘Thermom. Rain. Weather. 5 44 
Jan. oN. In, Pts. 65 5 5 
26 | 29.2 | 32 | 32 | 0.95 | Snow pTu 7 5 49 6 15 
Si 29.4 $1 0.01 Ditto W. 8 6 4.3 14 
28 | 29.55] 42 | 46 = Cloudy \ Th 9 7 Sl 8 30 
30 | 29.2 | 35 | 40 | 0.02 | Showers H Sa. 11 1042 11°18 
$1 | 29.6 $5 40 Clear Su. 
al 29.5 37 | 41 | 0.05 | Ram ig 0 19 0 46 
| 29.73 40 | 45 0.15 Ditto i 1 
29.1 | $7 | $8 | 1.8 Ditto 
4) 29.5 32 3+ 0.6 Snow Th 16 2 ‘99 2 88 
| 29.57] 82 | 33 | 0.05 | Ditto 
6 | 29.5 | 32 | 33 | 0.02 | Ditto 18 3 O87 8 41 
7 | 30.05] 30 | 83 | 002 | Ditto 
8 | 29.9 | 26 | 80 | 0.03 | Ditto 
9| 29.5 | 30 | 35 | 0.2 | Ditto 2 18 
10; 29.2 | 88 | 49 Clear W. 99 5 396 5 57 
11} 29.1 | $4 | 46 | —— | Ditto Th.23 6 90 6 48 
12} 298.8 | 34 | 48 | 0.1 | Rain 
13 | 28.91] 37 | $8 | 0.05 | Ditto Sa. 05 8 34 9 16 
14 | 29.3 83 | 41 Clear Su, 26 i0 0 4037 
15 | 29. 41 42 0.05 Snow M. Q7 1110 11 40 
16 | 29. 38 | 47 | 0.02 | Ditto Tu. 28 0 6 
7) W.4 | 44 1 47 Clear W. 99 0 3810 33 
18 | 29.4 50 45 0.01 Showers Th 30 1 161 Og 
19 | 30.15] 38 | 50 | —— | Cloudy Fr.31 1 87 2 19 
20} 29.7 | 45 | 50 | | Ditto 
o o MOON’s PHASES 
30. 39 | | Clear For Marcu 1809. 
22 | 30.01] 3t 45 0.01 Showers rf Apparent time at Edinburg’. 
23 | 30.12] 43 48 Clear D. 
24 |} 30.16] 39 | 47.1 Ditto 
25 | 30.15! 38 50 Ditto New Meon, 16. 4.15. morn. 
ae Quantity of Rain 4.19 i} Full Moon, $1. 3.14, ever 
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Historical Account of FERNIWIRST 
CAsTLe. 


Cast_e was founded 
about 1490, by Thomas Ker, a 
branch of the family of Ker, which 
made long a conspicuous figure in 
border history, as well as in the gene- 
ral history of Scotland. The Homes, 
Scotis, and Kerrs, took the lead in all 
the transactions of that part of the 
kingdom. 

‘The Kerrs were an Anglo-Norman 
family *, which, there appears reason 
Lo suppose, was of great antiquity, 
both in England and Scotland. It is 
only from about the year 1330, hew- 
ever, that we receive a distinct genea- 
logical account of them. At that pe- 
riod, Ralph Kerr settled in Scotland, 
and obtained possession of the lands 
Iving between the water of Jed and 
the lands of Straserburgh. He called 
these by the name of Kershaugh, 
which continued for some time the 
chief title of his family. {t split in 
time, however, into two branches ; 
the Kerrs of Cessford, who sierunnde 
rose to the title of Dukes of Rox- 
burgh; and the Kerrs of Fernihirst, 
who rose to those of Jedburgh, Lo- 
thian, and Ancrum. 

It was about 1490, as we already 
noticed, that T homas, eighth in de- 
seent from Ralph, founded the castle 


“ Chaimers’s Caledonia, Vol. I. p. 530 


of Fernihirst, which thenceforth gave 
name to that powerful branch of the 
Kerr family. ‘This castle, situated 
near the border, the scene then of al- 
most perpetual war, was subject to all 
the vicissitudes of such a situation. — 
The disasters sustained by Scotland 
in the battle of Flodden, laid the bor- 
der open to the incursions of the Eng- 
lish. In 1523, the Earl of Surry, 
with Dorset and Dacres, entered Scot- 
Jand, and marched to Jedburgh, which 
he took after an obstinate resistance. 
He then detached the Lord Dacres to 
Fernihirst, who reduced that castle, 
and made prisoners of Sir Andrew 
Kerr, and the laird of Gradon. After 
the arrival, however, of French auxi- 
lharies, the Scots acquired the ascen- 
dency, and took cruel revenge for 
English depredation. Of this, the 
castic of Fernihirst afforded a strikin 
example. The laird, with his retain- 
ers, assisted by a band of Frenchmen, 
assaulted this fortress, ‘The English 
archers (we copy the account of Mr 
Scott, Border Minstrelsy, I. xxx,) 
showered their arrows down the steep 
ascent leading to the castle, and from 
the outer wall, by which it was sur- 
rounded. A vigorous escalade, how- 
ever, gained the base court, and the 
snarp fire of the French arquebusiers 
drove the bowmen into the square, 
keep, or dungeon, of the fortress. — 
Here the English defended themselves, 
till a breach in the wall was made by 
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mining. ‘Through this hole the com- 
mandant crept forth ; and surrender- 
ing himself to De la Mothe Rouge, im- 
plored protection from the vengeance 
of the borderers. But a Scottish 
marchman, eyeing in the captive the 
ravisher of his wite, approached him 
cre the French officer could guess his 
intention, and, at one blow, carried 
his head four paces from the trunk.— 
Above a hundred Scots rushed to 
wash their hands in the blood of their 
oppressor, bandied about the severed 
head, and expressed their joy in such 
shouts as if they had stormed the city 
of London. ‘The prisoners who fell 
into their merciless hands were put 
to death, after their eyes had been 
torn out; the victors contending who 
should display the greatest address in 


$evering their legs and arms before 


inilicting a mortal wound. When 
their own prisoners were slain, the 
Scottish, with an inextinguishable 
thirst for blood, purchased those of 
the French; parting willingly with 
their very arms, in exchange for an 
English captive.’ 

The laird of Fernihirst was ene of 
the leaders in the engagement at Ha- 
lidon, in 1526, between the Scotts, 
headed by Scott ef Buccleugh on one 
side, and the Homes and Kerrs on the 
other; the latter being headed by 
Lord Home, and the Barons of Cess- 
ford and Fernihirst. It was in the 
cause of Angus, who then held King 
James V.in a state of pupilage, and 
to whom the Homes and Kerrs strong- 
ly attached themselves. Buccleugh 
was routed; but Kerr of Cessford be- 
ing slain in the pursuit, a deadly feud 
themce arose between the Scotts and 
Kerrs. Afterwards, in 1528, when 
James emancipated himself from the 
power of Angus, the Homes and Kerrs 
still adhered to that nobleman, and 
prevented his enemies from penetrat- 
ing into Berwickshire, by defending 
the pass of Pease *. 


This feud, however, did not prevent 
them from uniting their forces in ma- 
king plundering incursions inte Eng- 
land. Buccleugh, Cessford, and Fer- 
niherst, were jointly complained of on 
this ground by the English Court. 
In 1538, they revenged an inroad of 
the English by another most des- 
tructive one into Northumberland. 

In 1544, the English made new 
incursions. ‘The Tyndale and Rids- 
dale men burnt Bedrule. On their 
return, they met the laird of Fer- 
nihirst and his son John, whom 
they defeated, and made prisoners. It 
would appear that, probably on con- 
dition of receiving their liberty, they 
had gone over to the side of the Eng. 
lish ; for a little after, we find, that 
“ Robert Carr, Fernihirst’s son, and 
other Scotsmen, who are in assurance, 
to the number of 600 horsemen, took 
Eyldon and Newbrough, and brought 
away 600 nolt, besides shepe and 
naggs Another dispatch, regard- 
ing a similar exploit, is said to be from 
the laird of Fernihirst. 

After the flight of Mary into Eng- 
land, many border chieftains, with a 
romantic gallantry, espoused her cause. 
Buccleugh, and Sir Andrew Kerr of 
Fernihirst, were at their head; but, 
notwithstanding the power of these 
chieftains, the address of the Earl of 
Morton prevailed in establishing the 
authority of the King, even in their 
own district. Fermhirst, however, 
continued an intrepid defender of her 
cause, and thus incurred the utmost 
resentment of Elizabeth, who found 
means to accomplish her revenge.— 
Some outrages having been committed 
by the Scots at a border meeting, 
Elizabeth accused Arran and Ferni- 
hirst, and demanded that they should 
be delivered up to her. No proof was 
adduced of the charge; and James 
therefore refused to comply with the 
full demand of Elizabeth : yet intimi- 

dated 


* Border Minstrelsy, 1. :6—20, 


+ Haynes’s State Papers, p. °9- 
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pears that the sudden thaw at this 
time produced great devastation about 
Deptford, and other places on the 


dated by her power, he put them both 
into confinement. Fernihirst was sent 
to Aberdeen, where this gallant and 
loyal chief died unworthily in prison *. 

The tidelity of Sir Andrew seems 
to have recommended his son to James 
VI., who made him one of the gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber, and crea- 
ted him a peer, by the title of Lord 
Jedburgh. Robert, third Lord Jed- 
burgh, dying without issue, left his es- 
tate and honours to Wilham Lord 
Newbottle, son to Robert, then Earl, 
afterwards Marquis of Lothian, to 
whom he was related by marriage.— 
This title afterwards came to William 
er, son to Sir Kobert Ker of An- 
crum, a descendant of a younger 
branch of the Fernihirst family +. 

Fermihirst still continues to be a 
principal seat of the family of Lo- 
thian. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
sory. 


Jan. 1909. intensity of 


the cold (some 

particulars of which were given in last 
month’s Memoranda) began this day 
to abate. Snow fell copiously, drift- 
iuy in some places to the depth of 
many feet. ‘The ice on the lakes in 
this neighbourhood has been observed 
to be from 18 to 22 inches thick. 
27. In the morning the 
mercury rose 15 degrees above the 
freezing point : and a breeze spring- 
ing up from the S. W., the snow be- 
gan to disappear rapidly. 
29. Squalls from S. W. ac- 
companied with heavy showers of 
rain, have produced so rapid a solu- 
tion of the immense quantity of snow 
which covered the high grounds, that 
all the meadows are tlooded, and the 
level parts of the country around 
Edinburgh appear as if spotted with 
numerous small lakes. 

(By accounts from London it ap- 


* Kiupatn’s Border History. 
Douglas's Peerage. 


Thames. Windsor was completely 
insulated : the Duke of York liad to 
sail through the streets of Eton in a 
boat to visit the King at Windsor 
Castle. In the West of England, a- 
bout Bath especially, the inundation 
was complete, and attended with some 
disastrous consequences. In Scotland 
the damage has not been considerable. 
The new bridge over the Yarrow near 
Selkirk was swept away.) 

Feb. 8. In our last we mentioned, 
that shocks of an earthquake had 
been felt all along the baze of the O- 
chils on the 18th January. We have 
now to add, that on the last day of 
January and the first of February, 
similar shocks were experienced in the 
West Highlands, and were particular- 
ly evident at Arisaig and Moidart. 

P. §.—The gentleman at St. An- 
drews who lately favoured the writer 
of this article (by post) with the des- 
cription of a marine animal found in 
the belly of a cod, is respectfully in- 
formed, that, owing chiefly, no doubt, 
to the half-dissolved state of the spe- 
cimen, the account was too impertfect 
to enable him to ascertain with accu- 
racy even the genus to which the 
creature should be referred. He is 
inclined to suspect that some mutila- 
ted fragments had assumed _ the indis- 
tinct appearance of fins and tail, and 
had thus produced ambiguity. In this 
case, the animal might be nothing 
else than the Aphrodita aculeata, 
which is remarkable for being orna- 
mented with several fasciculi of irides- 
cent spines. ‘This animal is known 
to many of the fishermen on our coasts 
by the name of Sea Mouse, and it has 
several times been found in the sto- 
mach of the cod-fish-He shall be 
happy to hear again from his corres- 
pondent at St Andrew’s: And he 
takes this opportunity of mentioning, 
that where the specimen is not of 
large size, and where gentlemen have 
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no particular wish to preserve it, it is 
exceedingly desirable that the ifsum 
cor rus should betransmitted (by stage- 
coach or carrier) at the same time 
that the account is sent by post. 
23d Feb. 1808. N. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late SIR 
Joun Moorg, K. B. Commander in 
Chief of the Forces in 
SPAIN. 7 

Jn the field of proud honour, with our 

swords in our hands, 

Our King and our country to save, 

While Victory shines on lite’s last eb- 

bing sands, | 

©! who would not die with the Brave: 

Burns. 

JN the number of illustrious charac- 
ters who have fallen in the service 

of their country, the subject of this 

memoir claims a distinguished rank.— 

Scarcely had the tear dried which be- 

dewed the grave of Pitt, of Fox, and 

of Nelson, when Britain has again to 
deplore the premature death of one of 
her most illustrious sons. After a life 
of the most meritorious and unremit- 
ting exertions in the cause of Britain ; 
after signalizing himself in every quar- 
ter of the globe, he has closed his ca- 
reer by one of the most brilliant at- 
chievements which has vet adorned 
the page of history, and which will 
justly transmit his name with applause 
to the latest posterity. ‘To such a cha- 
racter, a tribute of respect is justly 
due; for while it recalls to remem- 
brance the talents and the virtues of 
the illustrious dead, it awakens a kin- 
dred fame in the youthful bosom, to 
emulate the same noble example, and 
to seek for immortality in the same 
slorious career. ‘The trophies, the o- 
belisks, and the triumphal arches rai- 
sed to perpetuate merit, are not so 
much honours paid to the dead, as 
forerunners of future greatness. The 
duneral oration delivered annually over 
the tomb of Leonidas, while it recalled 
the merits of the fallen kero, cherish- 
ed ihe dame of genuine patrictism, 


and stimulated his countrymen to rival 
his glorious example. 

Sir John Moore was born at Glas- 
gow, about the year 1762. He was 
the eldest son of Dr John Moore, the 
celebrated author of the “ View of 
Society and Manners in France, &c.” 
and of Simpson, daughter of the 
late Dr Simpson, professor of divinity 
in the university of Glasgow. Nature 
had bestowed upon him talents of a 
high order, and these had experienced 
ample cultivation from a patent, no 
less distinguished for his taste as a man 
ot letters, than as an affectionate and 
indulgent father. In a situation so fa- 
vourable for improvement, his pro- 
gress was commensurate with the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed ; and after a few 
years spent at a public school in his 
native city, his education was com- 
pleted under the immediate eye of his 
father, who paid the most unremitting 
attention in fostering and bringing to 
maturity the opening genius of his son. 

Dr Moore’s reputation as a physi- 
cian stood about this time so high, 
that he was appointed to attend James 
George Duke of Hamilton; and after 
the death of that nobleman, at the 
earnest solicitations of his relations, 
he undertook to travel with the late 
Duke, who seemed threatened with 
the same disease that had proved fatal 
to his brother. In this interesting and 
amusing teur, he was accompanied by 
the subject of these memoirs, who had 
thus an excellent opportunity of ac- 
quiring most of the modern languages 
of Europe, which he afterwards spoke 
with uncommon facility. ‘To one like 
Mr Moore, ardent in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and solicitous to improve, 
a tour of this nature was attended with 
the most important advantages. He 
had surveyed the principal countries 
of Europe, and examined their consti- 
tution, and civil and military estab- 
lishments; his mind was enlarged by 
an extensive view of human socicty, 
by which he was enabled to lay the 
foundation of that extensive know- 
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ledge, and general information, which 
was afterwards to conduct him to such 
celebrity. 

As his inclination led him to the 
army for a profession, soon after his 
return from the Continent, he entered 
an Ensign in the 51st regiment of 
foot, and after passing through the 
intermediate gradations in two differ- 
ent regiments, he was, in January 
1788, appointed Major in the six- 
tieth *. ‘The first years of an oflicer’s 
service generally pass unnoticed and 
unknown, unless by some extraordi- 
nary event, or fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, he be brought be- 
fore the immediate notice of the pub- 
lic. In October of the same year, he 
exchanged into the 51st, at that time 
stationed in Ireland ; but the appoint- 
inent did not take place till June fol- 
lowing. In November 1790, he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Col. 
and after continuing some time longer 
in Ireland, he accompanied his regi- 
ment to the Mediterranean, and was 
shortly afterwards (beginning of the 
year 1795) engaged in the reduction 
ot Corsica; from which may be dated 
his career as a commander, and the 
foundation of that professional skill 
which was afterwards to immortalize 
his name in the annals of his country. 

After the breaking out of the’ 
French revolution, Britain had deter- 
mined to take an active part in the 
cause of the monarchical party 3 and, 
for this purpose, seized upon ‘J’oulon, 
with a view to support the royalists in 
that quarter. But as they were short- 
ly afterwards driven from that city, it 
became necessary to be in possession 
of some place in the Mediterranean, 
to serve as a depot for our shipping, 
and to afford a receptacle to such of 
the French as, espousing the royal 
vause, were compelled to abandon 
their native country. A. proposal to 


* He was, I believe, some time in the 
103d, and after the reduction of that re- 
Kment, he continued on half pay ; but 
dificu's to ascertain the exact time. 


this effect was made by General Pao- 
li, who, after an unavailing attempt to 
defend his native country, had the 
mortification to s¢e it wrested from 
him by the republicans. He there- 
fore offered to co-operate with the 
British forces, by which he hoped to 
expel a formidable enemy, and be re- 
instated in his former power. But it 
was first necessary to dispatch some 
intelligent officer, to ascertain how far 
such designs were practicable, and to 
examine into the strength and resour- 
ces of the country. For this purpose, 
Colonel Moore, and Major Koeler, 
were selected, and after a private con- 
ference with Paoli, and making an 
accurate examination into the strength 
of his party, gave such information ag 
determined the British General (Dun- 
das} to make an immediate descent 
upon the island. 

Among the first operations of the 
army after its landing, was the storm- 
ingZof Fort Convention, at Fornelli, 
in which Colonel] Moore, at the head 
of a company of grenadiers, carried 
the place by the point of the bayonet. 
lis situation had, for some time, ren- 
dered an assault impracticable, till, at 
last, by the uncommon exertions of 
the satlors under Lord Hood, four 
pieces of heavy artillery were brought 
against the fort, and succeeded in 
making a breach, at which the assail- 
ants entered. ‘lhe contest was main- 
tained with great bravery on both 
sides, and while the French General 
received the storming party at the 
head of his men, he was attacked by 
Colonel Moore, who aiming a blow at 
him, cut downa grenadier who fought 
by the side of his commander. More 
men now rushed in at the breach, 
and, at last, British valour,funder so 
gallant a leader, prevailed; and the 
French, after a considerable loss, were 
obliged to capitulate. (Feb. 17. 1795. 

Bastia, soon after, surrendered to 
the marines, under Captain (Lord) 
Nelson, and Colonel Villettes; and 
Calvi now alone remained in the hands 
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of the enemy. After reducing seve- 
ral small fortresses that guarded the 
suburbs of the city, it became necessa- 
ry to storm Fort Mozello, the princi- 
pal outlet to the town, and which 
seemed the chief strength of the place. 
In the mean time, the army, notwith- 
standing the unremitting attention of 
the Commander in Chief, ( Lieutenant- 
Gencral Stewart,) was rapidly dimi- 
nishing in strength, by the unwhole- 
someness of their situation; and no- 
thing now remained, but one vigorous 
effort for the reduction of the place, 
or an immediate retreat. The former 
of these alternatives was chosen ; and 
it was therefore resolved, that a cho- 
sen body of troops, under one of the 
ablest officers, should undertake the 
assault, and endeavour to carry the 
place by storm. Colonel Moore, who 
had so eminently distinguished himself 
at the taking of Convention Fort, was 
selected for this arduous and danger- 
ous enterprize ; and few undertakings 
could put the courage and conduct of 
an officer to a severer test than the 
storming of this strong fortress. Day- 
break was the time chosen for the as- 
sault, and, that no alarm might be gi- 
ver to the garrison, the soldiers were 


_ ordered not to load, as it was resolved 


to attempt it by the point of the bayo- 
net. General Stewart, anxious for the 
teduction of a place on which his fu- 
ture success so greatly depended, ar- 
rived with his suite, a little before 
day-break, to be witness of the at- 
tack, and after giving the necessa 
directions, a signal was made for the 
troops to advance. They had now 
proceeded about half way, when the 
enemy, whose attention had been o- 
therwise diverted by a false attack, at 
last danger, flew to 
arms, and disc a volley of 

shot, which, owing to the feintness of 
the light, did little execution. Colo- 
nel Moore continued to press forward 
at the head of his men, leaving behind 
the wounded and dying, and was now 
entering the walls, when a bomb-shell 


bursting, struck him to the ground. 
Fortunately, however, he instantly re- 
covered himself ; and, notwithstanding 
the great effusion of blood, he pressed 
on, and after a most obstinate and 
sanguinary conflict, the enemy was 
compelled to surrender. Nothing but 
the most consummate skill, and de- 
termined bravery, could have stormed 
a fortress, garrisoned by some of the 
best troops of France, commanded by 
an old experienced General, and fur- 
nished with every necessary for a vi- 
gorous resistance. “ When the Gene- 
ral perceived the grenadiers ascend- 
ing, he put spurs to his horse, and 
rode to the bottom of the hill on 
which the fort stood; and quitting his 
horse, mounted directly the breach.— 
Finding the troops in possession of the 
place, he flew into the arms of the of- 
ficer who conducted the assault.— 
The surrounding soldiers shouted, and 
threw their hats into the air for joy. 
The moment was worth years of com- 
mon life The guns of Mozello 
were instantly turned against Calvi, 
which, in a few days, surrendered. 


(To be concluded in our next.) Aw 


* Mordaunt’s Letters by Dr Moose.— 
On comparing the preceding narrative, 
as given in the Gazette, and other pub- 
lications, after the reduction of Corsica, 
with Mordaunt’s Letters, I find they a- 
gree exactly, except that the officer's 
name (Col. Moore) is not mentioned in’ 
the latter account. Dr Moore’s narra- 
tive has been here followed almost ver- 
batin—Happy must that father have 
been, who had thus the inexpressible 
pleasure of recording the gallant actions 
of his son; and happy must that son 
have been, who, like another Epaminen- 
das, had the satisfaction to reflect that 
his parents could witness his rising fame: 
It would be unjust te pass over the un- 
common liberality of Dr Moore in men- 
tioning the treatment his son afterwards 
experienced in the island ; and still more 
his endeavour to palliate the suppres- 
sion of that passage in the Gazette, 1n 
which the most honourable mention 
was made of Col. Moore *, 

* See Mordaunt’s letters p. 628. 
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| U has been said, that the present 
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Account of a Charity School established liberty, Sir, to introduce the following 
in Lerru, with a Sketch of Lan- account of it to your readers :— 

CASTER’S System of Education. Tue Boys’ Cuarity SCHOOL was 

opened in August 1805, since which 

All the pious duties which we it has been liberally supported by 


owe "-~subscriptions from individuals, with se- 


Our parents, friends, our country, and donations from the incorpora- 
our God; 


‘¢ The seecs of ev'ry virtue here below, ‘tons and societies in Leith. 
« From discipline elone, and early cul- Last year the boys attending the 


ture grow.” school were 60; and this year, the 
West. number has been from 68 to 70, who 
, are taught reading, writing, arithme- 
To the Editor. tic, and church music. T hese boys 
SIR, are of the following description, viz. 


Fatherless - - - - 38 
age has given examples of charity, Wiotherles - - - - - 5 


which may be very properly recom- Orphans 


mended to imitation, “ ‘The equal Puihersin bis Majesty’ 
“ distribution of wealth, which long 


* commerce has produced, does not 
“ enable any single hand to raise edi- cnn 


“ fices of piety like fortified cities, to = The committee, (which consists of 
2 appropriate manors to religious uses, 17 members, the treasurer, and secre- 
he to deal out such large and last- tary) flatter themselves that the sub- 
J ing beneficence as was scattered O- scribers will continue to give this in- 

ver the land in ancient times, by  gtitution their liberal support as for- 


© those who possessed counties or pro- merly, and refer to the annexed report 


“ vinces.” But no sooner is anew of the magistrates, ministers, and seve- 
species of misery brought to view, and ya) of the subscribers who attended at 
a design of relieving it professed, than the annual examination of the boys in 
every hand is open to contribute some- A oust last, as to the progress they 
thing, every tongue is busied in reci- 4... making in their education. 

tation, and every act of pleasure is , 


— for a time in the interest of [There are at present 165 subscribers, 
virtue. ? from half-a-guinea, to one guinea 
S, @ paper respecting a chari- 

ty school instituted in Leit for the 
education of orphan boys, and sons of 

persons in his Majesty’s service ; now, ~ 
as I do not recollect that this estab- We, hereto subscribing, having at- 
lishment has yet been introduced ge- tended at the examination of the boys 
nerally to the notice of the public, of the charity school, Leith, on the 
while, at same time, it will be admit 25th day of August last, hereby at- 
ted as an example of charity worthy test, that we were much satisfied with 


REPORT. 


of imitation ; and as I flatter myself, the progress the boys are making in 


from the general tenor of the Scots- their edyeation, and with their order- 
Magazine, that a communication on ly behaviour, as also with the activity 


this head may be acceptable, I take and diligence of Mr M‘Farlane their 


teach- 


Feb, 1809, 
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teacher, and hereby recommend this W. F. Ireland, Minister. 4 
institution to the liberal support ofthe John Colquhoun, Minister. > 
subscribers, and the inhabitants of John Dudgeon, Merchant. D4 
Leith. William Mowbray, do. > 
(Signed) Wm, Balleny, Magistrate. William Thorburn, do. 
John Crawford, Magistrate. Thomas Thomson, Treasurer. 
David Johnston, Minister. Charles White, Secretary. 
James Robertson, Minister. 
bf Thos. Aitchison, Minister. Leith, Nov. 25th, 1808. : 
STATE OF THE FunDs. 
a, By balance in favour of the society, November 1s07 - - - L.41 10 3 ' 
re Amount of subscriptions, donations, &c. for 1807 - - - 157 17 6 I 
4 Interest for money lodged in the bank, and in the T reasurer’s 
8 9 
EXPENDITURE. 
ei ‘To paper and printing 300 circular letters ane L.212 3 
schedules - - - - - - = 
oe 30 slates for the boys - - - - - - - - 210 0 iy 
Erecting additional seats in South-Leith church g 
forthe boys - - - - - - - = 
Bee Rent of the school-room one year to Martinmas 
el Mr M‘Farlane’s salary for one year to Aug. 180855 O O 
ih Officer’s salary for one year to ditto - - - 210 O 
' nt Allowance to ditto for collecting the subscriptions 1 11 6 
eae | Sundry small repairs in the school formasonwork 0 17 O 
att Mending several of the boy’s clothes - - - 1 38 6G 
G6 chairs for the school room - - - - - = 
Books given to several of the boys attheexami-J 4. 
nation in August as premiums 
S ie Allowance to the boys at the examination in 016 G 
‘ a A new writing table and forms from Mr Bruce, | 413 6 e 
peracet. - - «© «© « « 
Candles, coals, writing paper, pens, ink, and sun- 
dry small books” - 5 ill 
= 7 New Bibles, Testaments, spelling books, &c. in 
November 1808 - - - - - - - { 5 4 0 
= eaching the boys church music for one year, b 
Alexander Watson - - - 212 6 
3 New for 55 boys - « « 53 0 O 
x Ba mar Stockings for 70 ditto and 18 new caps 7 0 O 
— 173 1 9 
Balance in favour of the society - - L.31 7 9 
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Lancaster’s Improvements in Education. 


That able philosopher, and excel- 
lent man, Dr Franklin, devoted much 
of his time in establishing and _pro- 
tecting seminaries of this sort, as cal- 
culated permancnily to secure the rights 
of the people, which can only * be 
done by making their value properly 
known ;” and this must depend on en- 
creasing and extending information to 
every class of men.” 

A few years ago, Joseph Lancaster, 
one of the society of friends, or qua- 
kers, introduced a mode of instructing 
his scholars, which has been followed 
by the mest perfect success *. On his 
plan, one thousand boys may be educat- 
ed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
by one fierson, at an expense not exceed- 
ing 3091. per annum. His system is 
at present acted on in an establish- 
ment in this city with the happiest ef- 
fect; and as the managers of the 
Roy’s charity school in Leith may, 
perhaps, be inclined to adopt it, for 
this reason,—that at the same expense 
now incurred in the education of sixiy- 
eight, they may educate five hundred 
boys and girls ! And as many of your 
readers may not be fully acquainted 
with it in detail, I desire to refer them 
to the following account of its merits, 
as inserted in the Edinburgh Review, 
Vol. XI. for October 1807. 

** The first or lowest class of chil- 
dren are taught to write the printed al- 
phabet, and to name the letters when 
they see them. The same with the 
figures used in arithmetic. One day 


_* In the last number cf your Maga 
ine, observe an account of Dr Bell's 
system of education. Lancaster’s is an 
improvement on it ; but his additions are, 
indeed, of such importance, as to entitle 


him to a high character for originality 
and invention. 


Learning crew 
** Beneath his care a thriving vigorous 


piant ; 

“The mind was well inform’d, the pas- 
sions held 

* Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 


Cowrrr. 


gt 
the boy traces the form of the letter, 
or figure ; the nexi day he cells the 
name, when he sees the letter. These 
two methods assist each other. When 
he is required to write H for exam- 
ple, the shape of the letter which he 
saw yesterday assists his manual exe- 
cution ;--when he is required to say 
how that letier is named, the shape of 
the letter reminds him of his manual 
execution; and the manual exccutien 
has associated itself with the name. 

In the same manner he learns sylla- 
bles and words; writing them one 
day, reading them the next. 

The same process for writing the 
common epistolary character, and for 
reading it. 

(A) This progress made, ihe class 
go up to the master to read,——a class, 
consisting perhaps of 30. While one 
boy is reading *, the word, ex. gre 


_Ab-so-lu-ti-on, is given out with a 


loud voice by the monitor, and writ- 
ten down by all the other 29 boys, 
who are provided with slates for that 
purpose 3 which writing is looked over 
by the monitors, and then another 
word called, and so on. Whoever 
writes a word, spells it of course at 
the same time, and spells it with much 
more attention than in the common 
way. So that there is always oue boy 
reading, and twenty-nine writing and 
spelling at the same time ; whereas, in 
the ancient method, the other twenty- 
nine did nothing. 

(B) The first and second classes 
write in sand; the middle classes on 
slates; only a few of the upper boys 
on paper with ink. This is a great 
saving in peint of expense ;---in books 
the saving is still greater ‘Twenty of 
thirty boys stand round a card sus- 
pended on « uail, making a semicircle. 


On 


* This 1s the only instance ot .olita- 
ry reading, and Is used ra‘: eras @ wore 
particular trial of a boy’s progress: in 
general, Mr Lencaster disapproves of 
it, 28 it creates no emulation, 
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On this card are printed the letters in 
a very large charactery;—these letters 
the boys are to name, at the request 
of the monitor. When one spelling 
class have said their lessons in this 
manner, they are dispatched off to 
some other occupation, and another 
spelling class succeeds. In this man- 
ner, one book or card may serve for 


200 boys, who would, according to 
| | ae the common method, have had a book 
vi @ each. In the same manner, syllables 


and reading lessons are printed on 
cards, and used with the same benefi- 
cial economy. 

(C) In arithmetic, the monitor dic- 
fa tates a sum, ex. gr. in addition, which 
BEY all the boys write down on their slates. 
For example, 


2 4 
7 8 
9 4 6 
He then tells them, aloud, how to add 
the sum. First column—6 and § are 
14, and 4 are 183 set down 8 and 
‘ carry 1 to the next column ;—and so 
<n on. In this manner, the class acquire 
facility of writing figures, and placing 
them ; and, by practising what the 
ee monitor dictates, insensibly acquire fa- 
cility in addmg. Again they are pla- 
rae | ced round arithmetical cards, in the 
a same manner as in paragraph (B,) 
a and required to add up the columns. 
| This method evinces what progress 
they have made from the preceding 


9 method of dictating’; and the two me- 
= thods are always used alternately. 

ae It is obvious, that a school like this 
34 of Mr Lancaster’s, consisting of from 
“I 700 to 1000 boys, would soon fall in- 
\ to decay, without a very close atten- 


tion to order and method. Jn this part 
of his system, Mr Lancaster has been 
as eminently successful as in any other; 
contriving to make the meihod and 
arrangement, so necessary to his insti- 
tution, a source of amusement to the 
children. In coming into school, in 
going out, and in moving in their 
classes from one part of the school to 
another, the children move in a kind 


v2 
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of measured pace, and in known pla- 
ces, according to their number, of 
which every boy has one. Upon the 
first institution of the school, there 
was a great loss and confusion of hats. 
After every boy has taken his place 
there, they all stand up, expecting the 
word of command, Sling your hats! 
vpon which they unmediately suspend, 
their hats round their necks by a strin8 
provided for that purpose. When the 
young children write in sand, they all 
‘look aitentively to their monitor, wait- 
ing for the word, and instantly fall to 
work, with military precision, upon re- 
ceiving it. All these litule inventions 
keep children in a constant state of 
activity, prevent the listlessness so ob- 
servable in sli other institutions for 
education, and evince (trifling as they 
appear to be) a very original and ob- 
serving mind in him who invented 
them. 

The boys assembled round their 
reading or arithmetical cards, take 
places as in common schools. The 
boy who is at the head of the class 
Wears a ticket, with some suitable in- 
scription, and has a prize of a little 
picture. ‘The ticket-bearer yields his 
badge of honour to whoever can excel 
him ; and the desire of obtaining, and 
the fear of losing, the mark of dis- 
tinction, creates, as may easily be con- 
ceived, no common degree of enter- 
prize and exertion. Boys have a prize 
when they are moved from one class 
to another, as the monitor has also 
from whose class they are removed.— 
Mr Lancaster has established a sort of 
paper currency of tickets. These 
tickets are given for merit ;—two 
tickets are worth a paper kite ;— 
three worth a ball;—four worth a 
wooden horse, &c. &c. &c. 

“ It is no unusual thing with me to 
deliver one or two hundred prizes at 
the same time. And at such times 
the countenances ef the whole school 
exhibit a most pleasing scene of de- 
light : as the boys who obtain prizes 
commonly walk round the school in 
pro- 
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procession, holding the prizes in their 
hands, and an herald proclaiming be- 
fore them, ‘ These good boys have ob- 
tained prizes for going into another 
class.” ‘The honour of this has an ef- 
fect as powerful, if not more so, than 
the prizes themselves.” 

A large collection of toys, bats, 
balls, pictures, kites, is suspended a- 
bove the master’s head, beaming glo- 
ry and pleasure upon the school be- 
neath. Mr Lancaster has also, as ano- 
ther incentive, an order of merit. No 
boys are admitted to this order but 
those who distinguish themselves by 
attention to their studies, and by their 
endeavours to check vice. ‘The dis- 
tinguishing badge is a silver medal 
and plated chain hanging from the 
neck. The superior class has a fixed 
place in the school; any class that 
can excel it may eject them from this 
place, and occupy it themselves. Eve- 
ry member, both of the attacking end 
defending classes, feels, of course, the 
most lively interest in the issue of the 
contest. 

Mr Lancaster punishes by shame 
rather than pain; varying the means 
of exciting shame, because, as he just- 
ly observes, any mode of punishment 
long continued loses its effect. 

‘he boys in the school appointed 
to teach others are called moniters ; 
they are in the proportion of about 
onc monitor to ten boys. So that, for 
the whole school of 1000 boys, there 
is Only ene master; the rest of the 
teaching is all done by the boys them- 
selves. Resides the teaching moni- 
tors, there are general monitors, swch 
as, Inspectors of slates, inspectors of 
absentees, &c. &c. 

The improvements which Mr Lan- 
caster has made in education, are, in 
the cheapness of schools, their activi- 
ly, their order, and their emulation. 
Lhe reading, cyphering, and spelling 
cards, suspended for the successive use 
of 3 or 409 boys ; the employment of 
sand and slate instead of pen and ink, 
and particulaslv of monitors instead of 


ushers, must, in large seminaries, con- 
stitute an immense saving. ‘The in- 
troduction of monitors, an extremely 
important part of the whole scheme, 
is as great an improvement in schools, 
as the introduciion of noncommission- 
ed officers would be in an army which 
had before been governed only by 
captains, majors, and colonels: they 
add that constant and minute atten- 
tion to the operations of the mass, 
without which, the general and occa- 
sional superintendance of superiors is 
wholly useless. An usher hates his 
task, and is often ashamed of it; a 
monitor #s honoured by it, and there- 
fore loves it: he is placed over those 
who, if their exertions had been supe- 
rior, would have been placed over 
him ; his office is the proof of his ex- 
cellence. Power is new to him; and 
trust makes him trustworthy,—a very 
common effect of confidence, and ex- 
emplified in the most striking manner 
in Mr Lancaster’s school. Nor is the 
monitor at all detained by teaching 
to others what he has already learnt ; 
at least not unprofitably detained ; 
for, if a boy be at the head of the first 
spelling class, it is clear that a delay 
of six or eight weeks in teaching to 
others what he has alzeady learnt, will 
perfect him in his new acquirements, 
and rivet them in his memory. After 
this, he is made a private in some su- 
perior regiment, and his post becomes 
an object of honour and competition 
to the lads whom he has taught. He 
is very wisely allowed to have a com- 
mon interest with the boys whom he 
instructs; and to receive a prize equal 
in value with any prize obtained by 
any individual among them. In some 
instances, tbe monitor teaches and 
learns at the same time: for, in dic- 
tating the sum as in paragraph (C), 
the monitor is furnished with a key; 
and therefore, in dictating, only reads 
what others have written for him ; but 
in go doing, it is plain his attention 
must be exercised, and his memory 
impressed as much, if not more, than 

those 
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those of any boy in the class; and, 
whatever good is produced in others 
by that mode of instruction, tausi be 
produced in him im an equal, or supe- 
rior degree. The extraordinary dis- 
cipline, progress, and economy of this 
school, are, therefore, in a great mea- 
sure, produced by an extraordinary 
number ef noncemmissioned othicers, 
serving without pay, and learnmg 
while they teach. 

There are now, perhaps, one mil- 
lion more of persons who can read and 
ff write, than there were before the re- 

| volution, Has this increase of know- 
ledge produced any increase of disaf- 
fection? IF ignorance is useful to a 
state, to what degrce is it uscful? or, 
1 where has the argument any limit ? 
aie The expense of education is not to 
i be mentioned, A boy learns reading, 

writing and accounts, for fourteen 
shillings, who would, in hedge-Lreak- 
ing, or picking pockets, cost the coun- 
ty double the money in the same time.” 
a The individuals who instituted, and 
support the Boys’ charity school, cer- 
tainly deserve well of the public ; and 
may justly claim, what is implored 
oe | by the Mahometans in their most ar- 
rune dent benedictions, “ the prayers of 
ah the poor.” 

*" I shall finish this paper, by inserting 
Wale one of the clauses of the fundamental 
ae rules, written out by Dr Franklin, on 
3 AR his plan for instituting an academy at 
Philadelphia, — breathing tenderness 
=. and benevolence ; it being equally ap- 
= plicable to the managers of the Boys? 

charity school. “ It is hoped, that 

the (subscribers) will make it their 

“ pleasure, and, in some degree, their 
“ business, to visit the school often ; 
“to encourage and countenance the 
*‘ youth; countenance and assist the 
** master, and, by all means in their 
“* power, advance the usefulness and 
* reputation of the design :—that they 
“ will look on the scholass as, in some 
“‘ measure, their own children, treat 
them with familiarity and afiection ; 
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“ and, when they have behaved well, 
“ gone through their studies, and are 
“ to enter the world, they shail zea- 
“ lously unite, and make all the inter- 
‘est that can be made to promote 
“ and establish them.” 

I understand, Sir, that a subscrip- 
tion library has lately been formed in 
Leith: I shall be glad to see from a- 
ny of your correspondents an account 
ol it; and, as the opinion long since 
expressed by Green, of 


Novels (receipts to make a whore,’ ) 


is applicable to nine-tenths of these 
productions of the present day, it 
were to be desired, that such books 
should not be found in the collection, 
and banished when observed in any 
house ; the mischief they are produc- 
tive of is incalculable. 

Iam, Sir, 

Yours, 

Edinburgh, 


Jan. 15th, 1809. § Timon. 


Description of ; with an 
Account of the prresent state of its 
ScHooL. 


From the German of Frank. 


(Continued from our last, p. 14+) 
thers sum paid at the attainment 


of a Doctor’s degree amounts to 
fifteen guineas. Each candidate 
must write a dissertayon, or at least 
get one wriiten for him. In the last 
case, the Professors take no concern 
in the matter, as in other universities. 
The candidates go to some physician, 
who often gains his livelihoed by this 
employment. Among the number 
of these was formerly Dr John Brown. 
His son has trod in this respect on the 
footsteps of his father. Many young 
physicians write their dissertations 
themselves, but in English, and get 

them then translated into Latin. 
The candidates for the degree of 
Doc- 


=! 
ty 
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Doctor go through three trials. ‘The 
first is carried on by each Protessor a- 
lone at his own house. The second 
trial is carried on at the University by 
two of the Professors. ‘fhe candi- 
date is then obliged to illustrate a 
text of Hippocrates, and to determine 
on a practical case. 

‘he conferring of a Doctor’s de- 
gree takes place twice a-year. I was 
an eye-witness of this ceremony : it 
takes place in the library. ‘The can- 
didates, four and twenty in number, 
form a semi-circle round a table, on 
the other side of which the Professors 
are seated. The latter state to each 
of the candidates in Latin, some dith- 
culties which have occurred to them 
on the subject of their respective dis- 
sertations. The Professors speak very 
elegantly without preparation, and 
Dr Gregory with particular elegance. 
The Scotch pronunciation of the La- 
tin is very different from the English, 
which a foreigner unacquainted with 
it can scarcely understand; the one 
approaches near to the Italian, the o- 
ther to the German. After the can- 
didates have replied to the difficulties 
that have been stated to them, the de- 
gree is conferred with the accustomed 
ceremonies. ‘Chen the Professors go 
round the circle of the new Doctors, 
shake them by the hand, and wish 
them success. ‘Che Doctors then re- 
ceive their diplomas subscribed by 
the whole professors. Among the 
physicians promoted on this occasion 
were Dr de Roehes of Geneva. He 
wrote an elegant dissertation on the 
Medical properties of Lufifulus. I can- 
not here refrain from expressing my 
wonder, that so few of my countrymen 
should attend the University of Edin- 
burgh. With a hundred guineas, 
each of them could easily go through 
a winter course. How many of our 
young German physicians are there, 
who give more for their residence in 
Paris, where certainly they cannot 
improve so much in medical science. 
Most of them indeed appear to have 
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every other object in view, rather 
than that of gaining substantial know- 
ledge of their profession. ‘Trifling 
occupations and society absorb most 
of their time, in a manner which cer- 
tainly they will afterwards repent. I 
remember to have heard this very re- 
mark from my friend Dr Kapp at 
Leipsig, which, during his stay at Pa- 
ris, he had occasion to make with 
much indignation. In Edinburgh 
there prevails amore solid and better 
tone of Society, and a more genuine 
zeal for knowledge among the studi- 
ous youth. ‘They have an opportu- 
nity of enjoying the conversation of 
the Professors. What particularly 
augments the ardour for knowledge 
umong the students, is the learned 
conversations which take place a- 
mang them. ‘To this belongs 


Tue Mepicar Society. 


It was founded in 1737, and in 
1778 richly endowed by his Majesty. 
The constitution of this society is ex- 
emplary. It assembles only once a- 
week, in consequence of which I have 
been able to attend none of its sittings. 
The ordinary members are chosen 
from among the most distinguished 
medical students. On being elected, 
they are obliged to pay a fine of five 
guineas the first year, one the second, 
and seven shillings the third. With 
this money the expences of the So- 
ciety are defrayed. ‘The greater part 
of these consist in the purchase of se- 
lect books, or medical and chemical 
apparatus. ‘This Society possesses al- 
so a very considerable library, and a 
well-supplied cabinet of natural his- 
tory. Their business consists chiefly 
in debates, which are introduced by 
the reading of medical dissertations. 

I cannot conclude my account of 
the University of Edinburgh, with- 
out making mention of one of its 
professors, who, though he does not 
belong to the medical faculty, cannot 
be indifferent to physicians. I speak 
of Mr Dugald Stuart, Professor of 
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Philosophy. This valuable and 
learned man is extensively known by 
his excellent writings. His lectures 
are universally sought after, and ea- 
sily understood by the hearers. I 
know few men whose society is so a- 
greeable as that of Mr Stewart. His 
moral character is so universally es- 
teemed, that the nobility of England 
and Scotland are much gratified when 
they can entrust their children, who 
study in Edinburgh, to the inspection 
of this excellent man. Mr Stewart 
lives in the highest degree of do- 
mestic happiness. Mrs Stewart (sis- 
ter to the lady of my admirable friend 
Baron Purgstal, in Vienna,) harmo- 
nizes in every respect with the cha- 
racter and pursuits of her husband. 
What happiness, when philosophy is 
preached by such apostles ! 


Royat or PHYSICIANS. 


This college has no connection 
with the University, although most 
of the Professors are members. Those 
physicians who wish to be admitted 
into it, must, when strangers, deposit 
fifty ; when inhabitants, a hundred 
pounds Sterling. ‘The King’s college 
of physicians forms properly the me- 
dical faculty of the capital of Scot- 
land. It holds its sittings in a splen- 
did apartment. At the time I was 
in Edinburgh, Dr Wright filled the 
place of President of this College.— 
This worthy man has long served in 
the Roval Navy asa physician. He 
is author of a ‘Treatise on the Medical 
plants of Jamaica, which is inserted in 
Dr Simmons’s collection of Medical 
‘Treatises. Dr Wrightis the first who 
employed the affusion of cold water 
in fevers*. 


* Dr Wright was physician, not in the 
Navy, but Army. While in Jamaica, 
in 1768, he used this remedy successful. 
Iv in tive hundred cases of eruptive fe. 
Ver after small pox, and in 1774, in six 
cases of locked jaw. Lond, Med. Obs. and 
/~jutrics vol, 6. In coming home, he 


RoyvaL CoLLEGE OF SURGEOoxs. 


This college also has no connec- 
tion with the University, and compo- 
ses properly the chirurgical faculty of 
Edinburgh. It is well known that 
surgery is greatly cultivated in this 
city. To whom are the names of 
Benjamin and of John Bell unknown? 

Mr Benjamin Bell is a man of a- 
greeable manners, and of open hospi- 
tality. He has an immense practice 
in and about Edinburgh, so that itis 
dificult to enjoy his society. The 
few leisure hours which this worthy 
man enjoys are employed in agricul- 
ture. Mr Bell has written a work u- 
pon this subject, which is very highly 
valued. He has some landed proper- 
tyin the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
which lies in an uncommonly beauti- 
ful and romantic situation. The or- 
chard belonging to it is well worth 
seeing. I spent a very agreeable day 
with Mr Benjamin Bell*. 

Mr George Bell, one of the sons of 
the abovementioned gentlemen, fol- 
lows the footsteps of his worthy fa- 
ther. He has had the goodness to 
give me many marks of his friendship 
during my stay in Edinburgh, for 
which I now publicly thank him. 

Mr John Bell is known, not only 
asa distinguished Surgeon, but also 
as a great anatomist. He is a man of 
much talent and fire. His anatomi- 
cal work will be continued by his 
brother Charles Bell, of whom ho- 


nourable mention has already been 
made. 


Roya INFIRMARY. 


This institution owes its establish- 
ment to the above-mentioned College 
of physiciansin Edinburgh. These, 
in 1725, set on foot a subscription for 
this purpose, which has risen to above 

2000/, 


cured himself of a malignant fever by 
the same method. London Medical Four- 
nal, and Dr Currie’s report. 


_* This gentlemen died April 4. 15¢¢- 
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2000/. sterling. The supporters of 
this undertaking chose a committee 
from among themselves, who took up- 
on them the direction of the Hospital. 
For the Hospital itself a small house 
was hired, which opened with the re- 
ception of a small number of poor 
patients. More could not be done for 
want of funds, as they were possessed 
of no capital. New contributions how- 
ever by degrees came in. In the year 
1736, the Directors of this Hospital 
presented a petition to his Majesty, 
that he would declare it a royal insti- 
tution, and thus allow it to enjoy all 
these advantages which fall to the 
share of such establishments, viz. the 
stability of the institution, the permis- 
sion to have a seal of their own, to 
pircusse ground, &c. After this 


were soon obliged to think of building 
a house for themselves, In the year 
1735, they began with the half of the 
present house. By degrees they found 
themselves brought into a condition of 
being able to complete the whole 
building. The directors of this esta- 
blishment had recourse to every me- 
thod by which they might raise the 
funds necessary for their benevolent 
project. Balls and concerts, by which 
they defrayed the expences, so that 
the revenue went clear to the estab- 
lishment, were set on foot for the at- 
tainment of this noble end. This 
good example operated so powerfully, 
and the zeal to erect the Hospital rose 
to such a pitch, that even common 
labourers offered two or three days 
gratuitous labour for its benefit. The 
largest contributions which the institu- 
tion received were from the Hon. 
George Drummond, and from the Earl 
of Hopetoun. 

_ Does not the history of this Hos- 
pital afford a double proof how insti- 
tutions thrive which are undertaken 
on a small scale, and how easy it is to 
find supporters for them, when they 
are set on foot in suitable places ? 

Feb. 1809, 


3 


At first, the Members of the College 
of physicians attended the Hospital 
each a month in turn gratis ; but as 
some inconveniences arose from this 
arrangement, the Directors have now 
fixed a perpetual physician, who daily 
attends the patients that do not belong 
to the clinical department. This 
place is at present filled by that excel- 
lent physician Dr James Hamilton. 

Formerly also, surgeons attended 
the infirmary, alternately wiih each e- 
ther. From similar causes, they found 
themselves compelled to chuse four of 
their number, and to intrust to them 
the chirurgical department. Each of 
these attended the Hospital for the space 
of three months. ‘These four surgeons 
had aright to chuse as many assistants 
who alternated like them. But nei- 
ther did this arrangement succeed. 
On this account they have hit upon 
the scheme of fixing two surgeons in 
the Hospital, who have two assistants. 
After the expiration of two years, these 
assistants become ordinary surgeons, 
and those who were formerly so, are 
now only employed as consulting sur- 
geons. ‘The two surgeons who go 
out, have their places supplied by two 
newly appointed. In this manner eve- 
ry surgeon who is elected, serves in 
the hospital for six years, two as as- 
sistant, two as ordinary, and two as 
consulting surgeon. But many are 
not pleased even with this arrangement. 
Great controversies, in short, have a- 
risen about the constitution of the sur- 
gical department in the Edinburgh 
Infirmary, which have given occasion 
to many writings, and even to a cou- 
ple of quarto volumes. What strikes 
me is, that the last-mentioned arrange- 
ment is very good, as in this manner 
the patients in the Hospital are al- 
ways attended by young surgeons, who 
are in general to be preferred to those 
of a too advanced age. Yet does the 
period of six years appear to me too 
short: at least I must wish great joy 
to the city, in which such a quick ex- 
change never gives occasion to.the in- 
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troduction of persons of slender talents 
into the hospital. It were surely 
much better for the hospital, that the 
same man were six years assistant, six 
years ordinary, and six years consulting 
surgeon. 


Letter from PRoFessor KER to the 
ie Viscount of ARBUTHNOT, concern- 
‘. ing the Genealogy of the Family of 
ARBUTHNOT. 
ae (From the original, in the possession of the 
Publishers.) 

My Lorp, 

OMETIME ago [had the honour 

of your Lordship’s letter, with Mr 
Macfarlan’s genealogical account of 
your Lordship’s noble family. Since 


f your Lordship is pleased to ask my 
ba thoughts of it, I cannot but do jus- 
a tice to the worthy author, in assuring 
your Lordship, that, in my opinion, 


*tis handsome and well done, in a man- 
ner proper enough to answer the chief 
design of such performances ; yet per- 
haps it may not be amiss for your Lord- 
ship to have a more full account, con- 
taming the characters of your Lord- 
ship’s worthy predecessors : some suc- 
cinct historical narratives of this na- 
ture interspersed tend to make the 
mere genealogical part,( which to stran- 
gers is generally dry and jejune,) a 
great deal more entertaining, and may 
be of great use also for animating o- 
thers to the imitation of virtuous 
and laudable actions. I am the more 
configmed in the expediency of this, 
that your Lordship has already such 
an excellent piece in elegant Latin 
done after this plan, I mean Principal 
Arbuthnot’s Origo et Incrementum 
Fam. Arbuthnotiae. The only fault 
I perceive in that work, was his ne- 
glect of the chronology, and the 
translation from one representative to 
another is frequently not so clear ; 
which detects, together with some o- 
missions, I have endeavoured to help 
in the abstract I made of it, and 
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which I resolve this summer to con- 
tinue after the same scheme, in the 
same language, to whieh I think 
principal Arbuthnot’s excellent pre- 

face should be prefixed. I shall take 

care also of inserting any thing new 

which Mr Macfarlan has, the most 

part whereof you know I had collec- 

ted myself, and to which some addi- 

tions, even in the genealogical part, 

may be yet made, and some omissions 

supplied. As for those omissions of re- 

presentatives, viz. of the Hughs and 

of David the First, mentioned in your 

Lordship’s letter, which your Lordship 

has observed from Findaurie’s tree, and 

which you charge the Principal with, 

would be well weighed, and the vouch- 

ers examined, it — that 

the print should have been guilty of 
so manifest omissions. I rather incline 

to think those have been collateral 

branches, than representatives in a di- 

rect line, considering the print has not 

entirely omitted them, but brought 

them in as such, particularly David, 
who married Rind of Carse his daugh- 

ter, he makes second son to Hugh 

second son to Robert the First. But, 

as I said, this is to be well examined : 

and indeed the tree may be of great 

use, but will not barely be sustained 

asa good voucher ; however, I’m glad _ 
your Lordship has it. I design to 

wait on your Lordship, sometime this 
summer, and consider these matters 
with some deliberation. 

My bookbinder has not as yet got 
ready some copies of my Cantieum So- 
lomonis on fine paper, which I design 
te trouble your Lordship with, but 
i shall send them very soon. 


I am, with great esteem and since- 
tity, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
and most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 


King’s Coll. Abd. J.. KER. 
25 Aprile, 1727. 
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Re 


A Journey through the HIGHLANDS, 
and WESTERN ISLES, in the Sum- 
mer of 1804.—Zn a Series of Letters 
toa Friend. 


(Continued from p. 17+) 
Br rue Errrick SHEPHERD. 


Letter VIII. 


DEaR SIR, 
FIER having detained you so 
long reading a voyage, which, 
though rendered somewhat interesting 
by the many cross dispensations at- 
tending it, is, nevertheless, trifling, 
and fraught with very little informa- 
tion, I shall hasten to a conclusion, 
or at least to places which I have not 
heretofore visited. 
We at length left Loch-Madi with 
a fair wind, and, in two hours, found 
ourselves in the great bason at Row- 
dil in Harries, which is one of the 
greatest curiosities in these countries. 
There are three narrow entrances into 
it, but the middle one is impassible, 
and very dangerous to strangers, as it 
is the only one which is seen 3 and had 
not the inhabitants of Rowdil observ- 
ed us in a criticak minute, we had in- 
fallibly been dashed to pieces, as we 
were entering it in full sail : but they, 
joining in a general shout, tossed their 
bonnets up into the air, and thus open- 
ed our eyes to our imminent danger ; 
nor was it with small difficulty that 
we then got the vessel put safely a- 
bout, on the very brink of the sunk 
rocks. A pilot soon after arriving, 
we got safely in by the south en- 
trance, and lodged that night at the 
inn in the village of Rowdil, where 
we got plenty of every thing, and 
were well refreshed. Here we all ma- 
nifested considerable satisfaction at ha- 
ving gained in safety the place to 
which we were bound, after having 
struggled so long with conflicting ele- 
ments. As I made considerable stay 
here the preceding summer, it is pro- 


99 
bable I would describe this place in a 


former letter, therefore I shall only 
tell you in this, that we travelled from 
Rowdil to Luskintyre on foot, a dis-~ 
tance of twelve miles; there we tar- 
ried three days, which we spent im 
traversing the country, viewing it mi- 
nutely as far as the isthmus of 'Tarbet. 
We visited several of the cottages and 
shealings, contemplating their man- 
uers, and modes of tillage: We were 
treated in an original stile by some of 
the inhabitants ; and, in one cottage, 
surprised half a score of females plying 
at the fulling of cloth, and braying 2 
song with a vehemence which seemed 
the effect only of madness or inspira- 
tion ; and though there were four.of 
us, exclusive of a servant, all more 
genteelly dressed than those they were 
wont to see, and all strangers, yet 
they were nothing abashed ; on.the 
contrary, the mania seemed rather to 
gather new vigour, and I am not cer- 
tain if any of them even deigned io 
look at uss As I have nothing new 
to offer on the present state or farm- 
ing of this country, I shall cease to 
entertain you with adventures. and 
anecdotes where I have a mixture of 
nothing else. Suffice it then to say, 
that after a stay of three days at Lus- 
Kintyre, we travelled again to Rowdil 
by another way, keeping the eastern 
side of the island, than which a more 
barren and inhospitable scene is not 
to be met with in the highlands, be- 
ing wholly covered with rocks, moss, 
and stagnant lakes. Arriving at Row- 
dil, we tarried there another night, 
and the next morning hoisted sail and 
departed again for Arisaig. Having 
been detained such a weary time on 
our journey to Harries, my two friends 
were grown quite impatient to return 
home ; and I was obliged, reluctant- 
ly, to come away with them, without 
seeing either Ensay or Mr Hume; al- 
shough a messefger arrived at Lus- 
kintyre with a pressing invitation for 
us 
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us to join them, with which, if I had 
been suffered to comply, a great part 
of my ensuing misfortunes had been 
prevented: so unqualified is human 
prudence to judge what may be the 
consequences of the smallest or most 
favourable incidents, for what I here 
viewed as my greatest happiness in 
this journey, namely their company, 
turned out my greatest bane. We 
left the coast of Harries with a fair 
wind, which bye and bye grew consi- 
derably rough ; and the Hawk being 
so buoyant, by the time we were off 
Dunvegan-head in Sky, my two friends 
were again seized with severe qualms, 
which continued during the rest of our 
course. Mr J., who had hitherto been 
quite calm and resigned, now became 
somewhat frenzical, and though he 
slept for the most part, he would some- 
times come on deck, and maintain a 
point with great warmth which no 
body was contesting with him. As for 
Mr W. he always continued in a staté 
of utter despair, from the time that 
the vessel began to rock, viewing our 
fate as certain, and our escape rather 
a miracle, if it should happen; and 
whatever he saw or talked of, his 
thoughts were wholly engrossed by 


them cursed winds and waves, in 


whose power we had put ourselves so 
entirely. “ ‘There is a body of our 
friends again,” said he once, meaning 
the marrots; “ I see they are still 
persisting in their old plan of drink- 
ing :” his looks shewed that his heart 
had no share in the observation. Off 
the mouth of Loch-Slapan we were o- 
vertaken by a dead calm in the very 
place where the meeting of tides car- 
ried the most dreadful swell that ever 
I witnessed. I never felt more disa- 
— all the way than I did here, 
or the space of ten minutes ; but it o- 
riginated wholly in idea, for the sea- 
sickness never infected me in the least. 
Mr J. was lying in his hammock 
when it commenced, and being un- 
willing to move, his feet be placed 


against ene place, and his shoulders to 
another, resolved to keep his birth 
per force; but all his endeavours prov- 
ed fruitless, he was tossed out. He 
then set up his bare head, which was 
all in an uproar, out at the hatch. 
What now, Sirs ? What now, said he, 
“ L—d preserve us, what’s the matter 
now ?” ‘The mast was at this time al- 
ternately striking on the waves on each 
side, and the men were apprehensive 
that it would be torn from the beam. 
In a short time, however, the breeze 
again set in, and bore us safely into 
Arisaig, where we dined, and that 
evening travelled to Kinloch-Enort, a 
stage on the road to Fort William.— 
When we arrived there the people 
were all in bed, but on rapping loud- 
ly at the door, the landlord, a big, 
black, terrible-looking fellow, came 
stark naked, and Tet us in: he then 
Lighted a candle, ticd on his kilt, and 
asked how far we had come to - day ? 
we told him from Harries. He stared 
us full in the faces, and perceiving 
that we were in our sober senses, an- 
swered only with a hem! as much as 
to say, I know how you should be be- 
lieved. He then shewed us into a lit- 
tle damp room with an earthen floor, 
and set before us what cheer he had 
in the house for supper, which con- 
sisted of cakes, milk, and rum, for, 
what is very strange, he had no whis- 
ky. In this same apartment there 
were two heather beds without hang- 
ings, on one of which a woman and 
some children were lying. Mr W. 
was now in a terrible passion, and 
swore he would abandon that horrid 
place, and take shelter in the woods. 
The woman and children, however, 
slid away ; the beds were made up 
with clean cloathes, and we were ob- 
liged to pass the night on them the 
best way we could. Mr L. complain- 


ed much in the morning of several 


rude engravings made on his body by 
the stubborn roots of the heather; 
and Mr G.’s back was all tamboured 

work ; 
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work 3 but I, by being forced to take 
to the bed which the tamily had left, 
got the advantage of a feather bed a- 
bove the heath. Proceeding on, we 
passed Loch-Shell, and rested and re- 
treshed ourselves at Lochiel-Head 5 
and so on by the shore of that exten- 


_ sive inlet of the sea, until we came to 


the embryo of the Caledonian canal, 
at which a great number of people 
were employed ; but, at that early sea- 
son, the advance they had made was 
not great: and I acknowledge, that 
while observing how carelessly the Ja- 
bourers were dabbing with their picks 
and spades, and how apt they were to 
look around them at every thing which 
was to be seen; while others were 
winding slowly out with each a little 
gravel in a wheelbarrow,—I say, while 
contemplating the exertions of these 
men, and wishing to anticipate in my 
mind the important aera when they 
should join Lochiel to the Moray 
Firth, at above fifty miles distance, I 
could not help viewing it as a hope- 
less job: my head grew somewhat 
dizzy, and I felt the same sort of 
quandary as I used to do formerly 
when thinking of eternity. It was, on 
the other hand, creative of a joyous 
sensation, as it pourtrayed in lively 
colours the beneficence of our govern- 
ment, and its kind concern about eve- 
ry thing that can contribute to the 
happiness of a brave people, and the 
prosperity of this too long neglected 


country. ‘This road by which we had. 


come from Arisaig is all tolerably 
good, saving about three miles in the 
middie, which is nearly impassible ; 
and as it is much the nearest commu- 
nication betwixt the south country 
and the extensive and populous isles in 
the shires of Inverness and Ross, the 
rendering of it a safe and easy passage 
for horses and carriages, is certainly a 
matter of much national utility, On 
ail this track the country is finely cal- 
culated for producing the finer breeds 
of sheep, the grounds being so re- 
markably well sheltered. I am no 


mineralogist, but there appears to be 
something peculiar in the stones of 
this glen. ‘There are numberless stra- 
tas in the rocks, of a hard crystaline 
nature, which, when exposed to the 
weather, degenerate into a horny and 
flexible substance, capable of being 
parted into the most thin transparent’ 
slices imaginable. These, one would 
imagine on viewing, the fire would 
consume in a moment; but, on the 
contrary, it makes no impression on 
them. After this, we crossed the ri- 
ver at Inverlochy; and, about five 
o’clock, Pp. M. arrived at Fort Wil- 
liam, intending to tarry there all 
night ; but, unfortunately for us, as 
well as many others, no doubt, the la- 
dy of Glencoe, an amiable young wo- 
man, of the most respectable connec- 
tions, had been lately carried off by 
an unfortunate accident, and that was 
her burial day: and as the northern 
gentry were all expected to tarry in 
the village on their return from the 
burial place in Loch-Leven, there was 
not one of the houses would admit us 
as lodgers: and Mr W. got into such 
& passion at the people’s impertinence, 
that he would not suffer us to take 
any dinner, for fear lest the abomina- 
ble town should be benefited by our 
money ; nor would he listen to the 
arguments, that we were only taking 
amends of ourselves ; which, consider- 
ing the state of our stomachs at that 
time, was ample enough. Mr J. 
however, wisely tarried behind, and 
bought some sweet-meats, which he 
distributed amongst us, else I know 
not how we should have endured, the 
other stage of fourteen miles. We 
passed some scenes of incomparable 
beauty 5 cottages embosomed in wild 
woods, and hallows of the hills; and 
at a late hour arrived, weary and fa- 
tigued, at Balnachulish, where I shali 
bid you good-night, after subscribing 
myself, 
Your affectionate Shepherd, 
J. i. 
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Description of BAGDAD. 


From Parsons’ Travels in Asia and Africa, 
(Lond, 1808.) 


(Concluded from p. 37.) 


T now remains to describe Bagdad 
on the Persian side. 

This part of the city has a very 
large citadel at the west end of the 
town, which reaches to the banks of 
the river, capable of containing up- 
wards of five thousand men in garrison; 
at present it hasin it upwards of three 
thousand. There are forty brass guns 
mounted, eighteen and twenty-four 
pounders. 

From the citadel the wall commen- 
ces, which extends quite round, and 
icrminates at alarge castle that stands 
on the banks of the river at the east 
end of the town. The walls are up- 
wards of thirty feet high from the bot- 
tom of the ditch, which is dry, and 1s 
thirty-five paces broad, and thirteen 
feet deep from the top of the glacis: 
it can be filled with water at pleasure. 

The walls form an irregular penta- 
gon, with ten bastions and four gates. 
Six of the bastions have sixteen guns 
mounted on each; on each of the o- 
ther four are mounted ten ; over each 
of the two gates are mounted six, and 
over each of the other two are mount- 
ed eight guns; the former on two 
demi-hexagons, and the two latter on 
two demi-octagons; besides these, 
there are upwards of thirty guns, from 


twelve to twenty-four pounders, round 


the ramparts, and thirty-six mounted 
in the castle, at the east end of the 
town: all the guns are brass. ‘There 
are ten brass mortars, which, at pre- 
sent, are in the meydan, or great square, 


where the horses are trained and exer- 


cised. The ramparts are supported by 
strong arches, built regularly within 
the walls, so as to have a very pretty 
effect. In the walls, within these ar- 
ches, are apertures, about three feet in 
height, and nine inches in breadth ; 
the same kind are on the upper part, 


or the parapet round the ramparts, but 
these are intended for musquetry, as 
well as arrows. ‘The carriages of the 
guns are many of them broken ; and 
the parapet walls, are in many places 
in a shattered condition. 

The esplanade is as even as a bowl- 
ing green, and very spacious, extend. 
ing from ihe citadel to the west, to 
the castle at the east end of the town, 
I paced round the walls, close to the 
glacis, from the citadel to the castle, 
and found the result six thousand three 
hundred and forty-six of my paces. 

Near the west end of the town is 
the pashia’s seraglio, which is a very 
large building, and close to it is another 
spacious structure, without window or 
door on the land side, which is the ha- 
ram, or ladies’ apartment, having a 
communication with the palace, or se- 
raghio, through a long and lofty cover- 
ed gallery, supported by a range of 
arches. Between the banks ot the 
river and the seraglio is a spacious gar- 
den, the walls of which are so close 
to the river, that they may be said to 
make part of its banks, as there is not 
room for a man to pass, the water wash 
ing them.when at the lowest. In the 
centre is a gate with steps, to which the 
pasha’s barge comes occasionally. On 
the land side of the seraglio is a large 
area, sufficient to draw up three or four 
thousand janisaries; besides which 
there are a military school, offices and 
apartments for domestic officers, the 
mint, stables for many hundred horses, 
with lodgings for the grooms and their 
dependants, several large granaries, an 
arsenal with barracks tor the foot and 
horse guards, all inclosed with a high 
wall, with only one gate for an en- 
trance. There are not any houses or 
buildings near to the walls of the se- 
raglio. I believe the circumference of 
the whole is more than an English mile. 
_ About half a mile from the seraglio 
is the great mosque, to which the 
pasha goes in great state every Friday 
morning, attended by the great officers, 
both muitary and civil, all mounted 
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on excellent horses, so superbly capari- 
soned with gold and silver embroidery, 
inlaid with pearls and jewels of every 
kind, as to surprise every stranger 
who sees them. ‘The janisaries and 
spahis, on those days, wear their best 
accoutrements, and make a noble ap- 
pearance. 

Between the seraglio and arsenal is 
a great square, called the Meydan: 
on the side near the walls of the ar- 
senal the horses are trained and exer- 
cised : at one end is one of the gates 
of the city, on the other a bigh wall, 
which reaches from the walls of the se- 
raglio to those of the arsenal, along the 
banks of the river, without any aper- 
ture. On the side next the city, and 
opposite the arsenal, are shops of all 
kinds, with many coffee houses, and in 
the open space a continual fair is kept 
in booths, built with boards, and co- 
vered, but open all round. The goods 
are brought in the morning, and carri- 
ed home in the evening. The rent 
of these booths is considerable, and is 
the property of the Kyah (the pasha’s 
heutenant,) who is always governor 
of the arsenal. 

Within the walls is a spacious palace, 
which extends the whole length of the 
city. On the one side is the town 
wall, with flights of steps in many 
places, to mount up to the ramparts : 
on the other side are the walls of the 
gardens of those houses which lie 
contiguous to the town-wall. These 
houses are mostly large, and the upper 
Tooms overlooking the walls, being 
very pleasant, are consequently inhabi- 
ted by people of fortune. In going 
round the town through this street, 
you pass by all the gates: the second 
gate from the arsenal is walled up, so 
that there are only three which are 
made use of. The bazars, or marts, 
for all kinds of goods and merchan- 
dise, are many, and well filled: the 
two principal are each above half a 
mile long, but not arched like those at 
Aleppo; instead of which there are 
theds made of boards, which project 
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from the walls on each side so far, as 
only to leave an opening of about 3 
feet in the middle, which is sufficient 
to give light, and to shade the shops 
from the sun, as they have but little 
rain in this country. Here are only 
two bazars arched with brick. The 
principal merchants who are inhabi- 
tants, and all foreign merchants, carry 
on: their business in khans, (called by 
Europeans Caravanseras,) as being 
more secure from fire and thieves, hav- 
ing only one entrance from the street, 
with strong gates, which lead into an 
area generally square. On the sides 
are magazines for goods, strongly 
arched: and above, a gallery, which 
extends quite round, well covered, in 
which are lodging rooms, arched in 
the same manner. The roofs are flat, 
and terraced over, (as indeed all the 
houses are ;) there is a fountain of wa- 
ter in them all, and I am informed 
that there are upwards of eighty such 
khans in Bagdad; which 1s by no 
means surprising, when it is consider- 
ed that this is the grand mart for the 
produce of India and Persia, Constan- 
tinople, Aleppo, and Damascus: in 
short, it is the grand oriental deposi- 
tory, there being a continual inter- 
course by caravans between these ports, 
excepting the communication with 
Bassora, which is carried on by water 
on the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
The mosques in this city are innu- 
merable, ornamented with handsome 
domes and lofty columns; with the 
exception of the dome of the great 
mosque, which is covered with lead, 
they are all cased with painted and 
lazed tiles, which have a pretty ef- 
ect; though, when the sun shines 
bright, the glare is hurtful to the eyes, 
The mosques, excepting the great one, 
which isof stone, as well as every house 
in the city, are built of excellent bricks, 
which are well burnt. The prin- 
cipal houses have all large outlets, 
either yards or gardens, or both, in 
which many trees are planted, the 
loftiest of which are the palm or date 
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trees, which are so. numerous, that in 
July, August, and September, dates 
are suid at about a halfpenny a pound ; 
all other kind of fruit are indeed ex- 
ceedingly cheap. The water melons 
are much coveted for their excellence, 
and are sent by water as presents as 
far as Bussora, which is near seven 
hundred miles distant, either by the 
‘Tigris or Euphrates. The streets are 
all built in a strait line, and paved,ex- 
cepting the bazars. ‘The houses make 
no appearance on the outside, as no- 
thing is to be seen except brick walls 
and lattice windows ; yet the princi- 
pal ones are very commodious, and 
have all subterraneous apartments ar- 
ched, and ornamented with handsome 
stucco-work, to which the families re- 
tire about ten in the morning, where 
they dine, and remain until about an 
hour before sun-set. 

In the months of June, July, and 
August, to avoid the excessive hot 
weather, every one sleeps at night on 
the terrace on the tops of the houses, 
as the subterranean apartments are at 
that time very hot, although they are 
cool in the heat of the day. The air 
at Bagdad is so hot in these three 
months, that the mutton and fowls, 
which are killed early in the morning, 
if not eaten by noon become putrid. 
The butchers and poulterers kill their 
meat twice a day, so that it has hardly 
time to cool before it is dressed: yet 
notwithstanding, this hot wind is not 
sickly, but the reverse, as there is not 
a more healthy place in any part of 
the world. In March last the plague, 
which they had been strangers to for 
more than sixty years, was brought to 
this city by a caravan from Ezroom, 
and raged so violently, that of near 
five hundred thousand inhabitants, 
which both sides of the city are said to 
have contained before the plague com- 
menced, not one hundred thousand 
remained alive when it ceased, be- 
sides the fifty thousand which had 
fled away to avoid it, and after- 
wards returned again ; of which num- 
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ber was the pasha, and every person, 
belonging to the seraglio, which was 
then shut up. The pasha and his 
suite retired to a country palace, with 
spacious gardens, about three miles 
from the city, where forbidding all 
intercourse, they avoided the disease, 
The account seemed so surprising, 
that when it was observed I doubted’ 
the truth of it, I was referred ta the 
register offices, which are two, one 
being kept on each side. The offi- 
cers who kept the books were so civil 
as to shew them ; by them it appeared 
that upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand had been carried out to be bu- 
ried, who had died of the plague, in 
the space of little more than four 
months, 

The officer on this side said that 
they could not be mistaken, as the 
dead were all ordered, without dis- 
tinction, to be carried out of one.gate 
only, and the number amounted to 
two hundred and eleven thousand 
three hundred and fifty-four; adding, 
that after the plague had ceased, and 
the people began to return home a- 
gain, the gate through which these 
people had been carried out to be bu- 
ried was, by order of the pasha and his 
divan assembled, shut up with a strong 
brick wall,as it now is, the occasion 
of which T had not learned before. 

Bagdad is the cheapest place for 
provisions that I had ever heard of or 
seen. They are all good in their 
kind, and the price of all sorts of grain, 
bread, butcher’s meat, and fish is re- 
gulated once in every month by the 
pasha and his divan (council.) In 
the space of five months mutton has 
been at two or three paras the oka, 
that is, from three halfpence to two- 
pence farthing for forty-six ounces, 
English averdupoise weight, the Bag- 
dad oka exceeding the ‘Turkish four 
ounces; lamb at one para the oka 
more than mutton, Beef is not kil- 
led in the warm weather. The reason 
why the price increased .from two to 
three paras in so short a time, was the 
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great increase of inhabitants, as from 
the middle of July last year (at 
which time the plague had entirely 
ceased,) to the middle of May this 
year; it was computed that the 
increase of the inhabitants was one 
hundred thousand ; and from the mid- 
dle of May to the middle of this pre- 
sent month of October, it is computed 
that the riumber of inhabitants has in- 
creased in the same proportion ; so 
that according to the computation 
made at those two periods, there has 
been as great an increase in the last 
five, as there was in the ten pre- 
ceding months. 

On inquiry I found that they made 
their computation by the number of 
empty houses which were rented by 
the new comers, and observing of 
how many the family of such persons 
consisted. Lodgers are a description 
of persons unknown among the Turks; 
as when once a man is married, nei- 
ther father, mother, brother, nor sister, 
(excepting they happen tobe children, ) 
live in the same house with him. 
Yrom all these circumstances I ima- 
gine that they cannot be much out 
in their computation. Bread in the 
last five months has been from one to 
one and a half paras per oka, exactly 
half the price of mutton. Here are 
three sorts of fish in the river, the 
prices of which are from one to three 
paras per oka, and which have not 
deviated in five months. For exam- 
ple, the largest sort are from six to 
twenty pounds weight, their scales and 
form resemble salmon, excepting their 
nose, which is flat, and not unlike a 
a swine’s snout; their flesh is well 
tasted, but not firm; these are sold 
at one para the oka. ‘The next sort, 
resembling nearly our grey mullet, 
are exceedingly good, with firm flesh ; 
these are sold at two paras the oka. 
The third sort are shads, exactly the 
Same.as those in England in shape and 
taste, and were in high season all June, 
July, and most of the month of Au- 
gust; these were sold at three paras 
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the oka; they somotithes 
four to six pounds. Besides, are 
many different kinds of small fish, the 
prices of which are not regulated ; but 
they are as cheap in proportion as the 
others, 

The water of the Tigris is most 
excellent, so much superior to spring 
or well water, that the poorest person 
in the city will not deign to taste of 
either, although there are wells in the 
yards of most houses. At gentle- 
men’s houses and in public khans are 
fountains of water continually playing, 
which are conducted by earthen pipes 
into this part of the city, from springs 
on a hill about five miles distant. At 
all these places they have well water, 
the Turks giving it the preference m 
making their ablutions, as it is clear, 
and the river water turbid. The 1i- 
ver water is carried to every house m 
skins upon horses and asses. Some 
families agree at a certain sum annual- 
ly, others by the load.: A horse load 
sells from two to three paras, accot- 
ding to the distance from the river to 
the house ; an ass’s load for half the 
price. It is asserted that there are a- 


bove twenty thousand asses employed 


in this work, and at least half as many. 
horses. 

Coffee-houses are so numerous, that 
it excited my curiosity to enquire if 
there was any method of knowing the 
real number. I was’ told nothing 
was more easy, as they were all regis- 
tered, paying an annual sum for their 
licence. A friend was so kind as to 
go with me to the office, when I 
found the number then occupied tobe 
nine hundred and fifty-five, and of 
those untenanted four hundred and 
ninety, which the officer hoped to se¢ 
all opened within a year, as he ex- 
pected that in that time the number 
of inhabitants would increase s0 as ‘to 
equal the population before the plague ; 
he added, that more than half the pre- 
sent number have been tenanted within 
six months. Those coffee - houses 
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and in all the open situations, place 
awnings before their houses, to allure 
customers toa cool retreat in summer, 
whilst those which are on the banks 
of the river, and many others, have 
either large yards or gardens, in which 
there are arbors and trees for shade. 
It is not uncommon to see from two 
to three hundred people at a time at 
these coffee-houses, some playing at 
chess, others smoking and drinking 
coffee, and others engaged in conver- 
sation. Iam told that on the Meso- 
potamian side there are not three 
hundred coffee-houses, nor did they 
ever amount to four hundred, before 
the commencement ot the plague. 
Besides the Meydan, there are se- 
‘veral large void spaces which we should 
call squares, aithough all are not real- 
“ly so, in two of which there is an im- 
menscly high building of stone, the 
only structure of that material, except 
the great mosque, in the town. ‘Lhe 
Jew rabbies relate a tradition, that 


- they were temples in the time of the 
_ Persians, long before this place was 
_conquered by the caliphs; the gates, 


which are folding, are: more than 
twenty feet high and six inches thick, 


_ plated with brass on both sides, which 


is so very strong as to bevstill entire ; 
the inside is one immense room with- 


" out any division, and the dargest I e- 


ver saw. I went into both of them 
through a wicket in the gate, and ob- 


_ served that they are now used as de- 
. positaries for grain. The roofs are 


arched, having no other ‘support but 


_the two walls on which they rest.— 


The buildings are forty-eight paces 
Jong and seventeen broad, and are 
the only two structures of any antiqui- 
ty in the city. Thiscity has vot any 


suburb, nor are there any houses to _ 
_be seen in the neighbourhood nearer 
—thana mile, and those are small coun- 
try residences. On the Mesopota-_ 


mian side there are not any farms, as 
the hordes of Arabs supply all the 
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The storks come ‘here about the 
middle of March in great abundance, 
and return again sometime, in July 
with their young, which are hatched 
here. ‘hey make their nests on the 
tops of the highest buildings, such as 
the columns of the mosques, notwith- 
standing they are covered with glazed 
tiles; yet, as every column has a ball 
and a crescent on the top, it facilitates 
their fastening their nests by long 
twigs and other materials. placed on 
the crescent, and so let down, and se- 
cured with some glutinous substance 
to make them secure. 

About the middle of June they be- 
gin to teach their young to fly, the 
parents always attending ; and about 
the end of the month they begin to 
lengthen their flights, and are seen to 
go away in the morning early, and 
not return until evening ; this they 
always perform in three or four squa- 
drons or divisions, in a very regular 
manner. ‘They continue afterwards 
to ily to places near the city, and are 


seen to alight and feed daily on -the 


banks of the river. 

About the middle of July they ali 
combine about two hours before sun- 
set, in. three or four divisions; they 
then soar higher than usual, and make 
several circuits about the city and ad- 
jacent country ; this they repeat daily, 
with such regularity and seeming 0- 
bedience to their chief (who always is 


‘single and foremost) that it delights 


and surprizes every beholder. __ 
At length the 25th day of July at- 


-tived, the day on which they took 
their final departure for this year.— 


Early in the morning they all collec- 
ted and formed themselves into four 
divisions, and flew, or rather sailed, 
round the city very leisurely, and not 


- very high, then continued some time 


hovering near together, as if in con- 
sultation, and about eight in_ the 
morning they flew straight away very 
swiftly to the north-west. 

During the time of the plague, ma- 


_ ny families were entirely destroyed, 1 
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eonsequence of several villains, cither 
separately or in partnership, taking 
advantage to enter and despoil sueh 
houses as were left defenceless, which 
caused the ruin of many of those sur- 
viving relations, whose whole depen- 
dence was on the deceased. Hence 
it was common to see many men 
and women (who heretofore had been 
in good circumstances) walking the 
streets with dejected appearances, 
seeking alms; they never begged, 
but would accost those whom they 
thought capable of affording them re- 
lief, with a down-cast look, and an 
air that pleaded more strongly than 
words; and at the same time present- 
ing them with an orange, a lemon, or 
an apple, or something equivalent ; 
which, it excepted, alms were given; 
if not, it was civilly returned, 

Another sort of distressed and piti- 
ful objects were frequently met with, 
some of which were merry, and others 
melancholy mad, occasioned by the 
loss of parents or children, their dear- 
est friends, or their fortune, during the 
plague. I have many times scen well- 
disposed people bring one or two into 
a coffee-house, give them victuals, and 
afterwards sherbet and coffee. ‘Ihe 
merry would eat and drink, look round 
and laugh at every ‘body the whole 
time, and go away laughing without 
speaking a word to any one. Qn the 
contrary, the melancholy, although 
pressed to sit down, would receive eve- 
ry thing with indifference, and whe- 
ther they ate or drank, or refused, 
they never spoke, although often in- 
treated ; but would, after seeing every 
thing around with a silent indifference, 
rise and walk slowly away. 

During the months of June, July, 
and August, there have been four of- 
ficers, and twenty-seven privates of 
the corps of janisaries put to death, 
which is done by decapitation at the 
arsenal, and always at two hours after 
sun-setting. ‘The public know no- 
thing about it until the moment their 
heads are struck off, which is announ- 


ced by the firing a cannon at the ar- 
senal, if a private man ; but if an of- 
ficer, two cannon are fired at his death. 
People are not at all surprised when 
such things happen, it being so com- 
mon; nor do any trouble themselves 
so far as to enquire the cause of their 
death. 

‘The pasha of Bagdad’s dominions 
reach westward in Mesopotamia up- 
wards of three hundred miles from the 
city, and are confined by the eastern 
part of the province of Diarbeker, 
which is under the government of the 
pasha of Urfa, the capital of Diarbe- 
ker, who is appointed by the Porte. 
About midway between Bagdad and 
Diarbeker, is the city of Mosul, situs 
ate on the banks of the ‘Tigris, and 
supposed to be the ancient Nineveh ; 
that is, the ruins of Nineveh are near 
it; from which ruins Mosul is said to 
have been built. ‘This place supplies 
Bagdad (and most of the dominions 
dependant on it, as well as the Hither 
Persia) with tobacco, which is carried 
down the Tigris on floats to Bagdad, 
and there resold. ‘These floats are 
composed of bundles of reeds dexte- 
rously fastened together, over which 
is laid straw; they are buoyed up by 
many hundreds of goat-skinsfilled with 


air and: fastened underneath. Some | 


of them are so large as to carry one 
hundred tons of m. cbt that is, four 
hundred bales of five hundred pounds 
each, and upwards. I have seen such 
a float arrive at the banks near the 
custom-house, and in one hour after 
not the least appearance of it remain- 
ing. ‘The bales are rolled on shore, 
the reeds are cut loose and tossed on 
the banks, then the skins are untied 
to let out the air, and all is removed 
so expeditiously, that not the least re- 
mains are to be seen in one hour after 
arriva!. ‘The skins are an article of 
trade here, and bought up immedi- 
ately by the sakars, or those who 
carry and sell water. 

The pasha’s dominions eastward in 
Mesopctamia reach to the extreme 
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point, or corner, full five hundred 
miles by land from Bagdad, and near 
six hundred down the Tigris. The 
dominions on the Persian side of the 
Tigris reach northwards one hundred 
and twenty miles and upwards, to the 
west upwards of two hundred; in which 
is included Hamadan, a province of the 
Lower Armenia, but conquered by the 
Persians, and which fell into the hands 
of the Turks when Bagdad was taken 
by Argurath the Fourth. 

His dominions in Persia, eastward 
from Bagdad, extend along the banks 
of the Tigris, and inland to the north 
about one hundred and forty miles : 
this account | had from the collector 
of the customs, who appoints sub-col- 


| lectops in all the towns of Mesopota- 


mia, as well as in that part of Persia 
above mentioned. ‘The pasha’s do- 
winion on the banks of the Euphrates 
(besides Mesopotamia) reaches west 
| about fifty miles beyond Annah, and 
t and from thence eastward to about 
4 thirty miles below Helah. In every 
a town between Annah and Helah there 
iy _is a custom-house dependent on that of 
| Bagdad, as well asin those towns thir- 
; ty miles below Helah, which, from 
i west to east, 1s above four hundred 
miles in extent. His dominions reach 
likewise fifty miles to the east of Bus- 
sora, a distance (along the banks of 
the river) of more than seven hundred 
miles below Helah, but not twenty in- 
land from the river, as the Arab chiefs 
are there independent. Indeed the 
chiefs bordering on the river (quite to 
Bussora) may properly be called feu- 
datory princes, as they pay a tribute to 
the pasha of Bagdad for his protection, 
but have neither Turkish garrisons nor 
custom-houses in their disizicts. The 
duties which are paid by vessels and 
oods going up or down the river 
long to the Arab chiefs, both in 
Chaldea and Arabia. | 
The dominions dependent on Bagdad 
(both in Persia and Mesopotamia) are 
divided into provinces ; viz. three in 
Pers a, and four in Mesopotamia; over 
each of which provinces the pasha (imi- 
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tating the grand signior,) appoints 
pashas of the second rank, or of two 
tails, who, in their respective gover- 
ments, support the dignity of a pasha; 
but when they come to Bagdad, must 
leave their train without the city, and 
appear in it as private persons. It 
is the same in ‘Turkey, since no pa- 
sha can enter the city of Constantino- 
ple (except privately,) if he is appoint- 
ed to the rank of visier, reis essendi, 
tufturdar, or any other high oitice at 
the Porte, without first resigning the 
badge of his office as pasha, that. is, 
the horses’ tails, when he loses the 
name of pasha. ‘The grand signior, 
as a proof of his being sovereign lord 
over Bagdad and its dependencies, ap- 
points one principal officer, the aga of 
the janisaries, who is sent from the 
Porte, and received at Bagdad, and 
acknowledged as such; he is allowed 
his usual salary, and is a member ot 
the pasha’s privy council, after-which, 
no more notice js taken of him, but he 
becomes a mere cypher. By virtue 
of his office, he ought to be governor 
of the arsenal ; but, to prevent that, 
care is taken that he shall not see the 
inside of it, ‘The pasha of Bagdad, 
in imitation of the grand signior, has 
every subordinate great otticer (the 
grand visier excepted,) that the grand 
signior has, who are promoted or dis- 
placed at hjs will and pleasure. The 
person who may be said to be grand 
Visier, (in power, though not by title,) 
is his kyah, or lieutenant-general. 

It happened, during my residence 
at Bagdad, that one of the great ofh- 
cers, upon some disgust, omitted his 
usual attendance at the seraglio, under 
pretence of indisposition, (he being 
then ninety-five years old,) although a 
very strong, robust, and handsome nan. 
This man, through his largess and 
bounty to those in want, had always 
been, and still continued to be the 
darling of the people ; and so great 
was his popularity, that upon the death 
of the late pasha he was, by universal 
consent, desired to accept the dignity, 
which he modestly declined, on ace 
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eount of his advanced time of life, (as 
he was then upwards of eighty.) He 
was then: told that they would invest 
his son with the dignity, if he would 
give his consent ; he declined that ho- 
nour also, judging him not to be a fit 
person. 

‘The present pasha, named Hamet, 
had been left an orphan under the 
care of this good old man, and was 


bred up by him with the tenderness of 


a father: he chose to embrace a mill- 
tary life, and arrived in that profes- 
sion to the first honours in the state, 
unenvied. Him, the old man recom- 
mended (in the national assembly con- 
vened for the purpose of chusing a pa- 
sha ;) and such was the respect paid 
to his recommendation, that he was ap- 
pointed about fifteen years since. ‘The 
pasha was always good and humane, 


but latterly neglected coming to his 


council, shutting himself up in the la- 
dies’-apartments, where few (except the 
favourite eunuchs) could get access to 
him: of consequence, things not going 
on so well as formerly, the old man 
became disgusted. ‘Che pasha, finding 
himself abandoned by his father, (for 
so he always called him,) complained 
to his favourite courtiers, wha had 
long wished the old man dead, from 
his possessing more than all of them u- 
nited. These wretched sycophants 
told the pasha, that they wondered he 
could not see things in the same light 
with themselves ; but since he did not, 
it was their duty to acquaint him with 
what they had hitherto been afraid to 
mention, ‘vhich was, that his father in- 
tended to dethrone him, and place a- 
nother in his stead; and that if he 
had any regard for his own life, he 
must dispatch the old gentleman and 
his sons, ‘Ihe pasha, through fear, 
consented, and invited them to court: 
they came, and were stabbed by those 
courtiers, on Sept. the I'7th 1774. 
At about six hours distance from 
the city, on the other side, are the re- 
mains of the tower of Babel, or Nim- 
zod’s Tower, situated in a vast plain, 
which isa mere desert, On the 18th 


of September I hized ten armed Arabs, 
and a guide, and rode there in com- 
pany with Major Knudson, in the East 
India company’s service, Mr Marcad 
Awed, the Armenian merchant, and 
a Mr Utrey, a French physician. 

I took my tent, provisions, and ser- 
vants, and arrived about noon, when 
I pitched my tent near the ruins, 
where we staid until the 20th, during 
which time I employed myself in 
drawing four designs of them, and the 
other gentlemen in shooting wild pi- 
geons; which are so very plenty, that 
they shot more than a hundred: they 
build their nests in many large holes 
in the building, which I suppose to 
have been designed to receive the tim- 
bers of the scatfolding. 

The materials of the little remains 
of this once-famed tower are unburnt 
bricks, (now as hard as stone,) which 
in dimensions are fourteen inches by 
ten, and nearly five inches thick - 
there is not any cement between them, 
either of bitumen or mortar. About 
the distance of every four feet, from 
the bottom to the top, are layers 
of reeds, four inches thick : by digging 
about ten or twelves inches into one 
of these, I pulled out, by degrees, a 
handful of them, which are as firm and 
sound (excepting their being pressed 
flat,) as they were when first inserted 5 
which the Jew rabbies at Bagdad tell 
me, according to a tradition of theirs, 
is very near four thousand and two hun- 
dred years. They all call it Nimrod’s 
Tower, asserting, that in the memory 
of the oldest Jew now in Bagdad, it 
does not seem to have diminished. 
One of the rabbies who told me this, 
says, that he is a descendant from a 
family that was brought to Babylon 
from Jerusalem at the time of the 
captivity. I preserved, and brought 
away those reeds, as likewise a piece 
of one of the bricks, lying about 
the plain for two or three miles to- 
gether, all of the same dimensions, 
and many of them are frequently car- 
ried to Bagdad, to build or repair old 
buildings. 
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Account of the GLascow Public Lib- 
rary, with an Abstract of its Regu- 
fations. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


HAVING observed, with pleasure, 
that the Scots Magazine is al- 
ways ready to insert intelligence res- 
pecting useful institutions which may 
be formed in our native land, | pre- 
sume it will be agreeable to commu- 
nicate to the public, through its me- 
dium, an account of the Glasgow Pub- 
lic Library. 

In perusing the literary notices in 
several sos: Tee publications, I have 
observed, that those who wished to 
form similar institutions have been 
frequently at a loss how to make a be- 
giming, and how to frame their re- 
gulations. The following history of 
the rise and progress of this institu- 
tion is curious, and will serve to shew 
how very easy it is for two or three 
tctive people to establish a library : 
and as the regulations have at least 
the merit of being on public princi- 
ples, and have been found to answer 
the purpose remarkably well in prac- 


tice, I should like to see them insert- 


ed in our valuable national Miscellany 
verbatim, and I have sent you a copy 
for that purpose. 

This library was established in 
180%. In the summer of that year, 
two gentlemen, when conversing on 
subjects of this nature, were frequent- 
ly led to regret the want, in this large 
commercial city, of a library on pub- 
lic, liberal principles *, and which 
might be easy of access to all ranks 
of the community. 


That measures might be taken to 


* The only libraries then in the city 
were a few circulating libraries, the 
Mature of which is well known; and 

Stirling's library, where the price of ad- 
Pission was ss, 


remedy the evil, they held several 
meetings with their acquaintances, but 
on discussing the subject of a new in- 
stitution on broad principles, they 
found so many difficulties constantly 
started, that they almost despaired of 
being able to accomplish their par- 
pose. At this period, (2d July,) a 
lucky thought occurred, which was, 
that two members were quite sufficient 
to establish a library. ‘They could 
draw up regulations, pay their entry- 
money, and purchase books. If any 
others joined them it was well; if not, 
the institution would be useful as far 
as it went. ‘This was immediately 
operated upon. Regulations were 
drawn up, and the entry was fixed at 
12s., which being paid, they purcha- 
sed Paley’s natural theology, and the 
Earl of Lauderdale’s essay on public 
wealth; and ordered the Scots Maga- 
zine, monthly Magazine, and month- 
ly Review. One of them became li- 
brarian, and the other held all the re- 
maining offices. Although so many 
difficulties had beca started when the 
subject was merely talked over, they 
found very little difficulty in obtain- 
ing subscribers to a plan already ma- 
tured, and they were obtained the 
more readily, that they could be ac- 
commodated with books as soon as 
they put down their names. ‘The en- 
tries recetved from new subscribers 
were immediately applied in the pur- 
chase of books, and this still continu- 
ed to increase the value of the infant 
institution, 

By the 10th of December the num- 
ber of subscribers was thirty-four, 
and there were forty volumes in the 
library, exclusive of periodical publi- 
cations. A general meeting of the 
subscribers was then held, and the 
library was instituted in form. Ano- 


ther meeting was held on the third 
day of January 1805, when office- 
bearers were appointed, and the lib- 
rary has since flourished in a very 
eminent degrec. ‘The following ab- 
stract 
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Regulations of the Glasgow Public Library. 


stract will shew its progress and pre- 
sent state, and the insertion of it and 
the regulations will much oblige, 
SIR, 
Your obedient Servant, 


John Meliss. 


Progressive Account of the Glasgow 
Public Library. 


1804. Subscribers . Vols. 
July 2. g —_—_ g 
Dec. 10. 40 

1805. 

Jan. 3. — 53 
Aprill.—— 72 169 
July 1. —— 126 — 345 
Octil, —— 145 439 
1806. 
Jan. 1. 143 —_ 487 
April 1, 178 745 
July 1. —— 199 782 
Oct. 1. 210 —— 808 
1807. 
Jan. 240 945 
April 1. —— 259 1086 
July], —— 11085 
Oct. 1, —— 289 ———— 1157 
1808. 
Jan. $19 aa 1 HG] 
Aprnl1,.— $317 — —1453 
July 1... —— 392° —1476 
Oct. 1, —— 339 wee 1502 

1809. 

Jan. 1. $7] 1650 


Abstract of the Regulations of the Glasgow 
Public Library, instituted Dec, 10. 1894. 


PREAMBLE. 


_To provide for the means of diffu. 
sing Literature and Kaowledge, is an 
object of the greatest importance to so- 
ciety, and claims the attention of every 
friend to mankind, | 

To answer this end it is jadged a mat. 
ter of great utility, to establish a Pub- 
lic Library in the City of Glasgow, o- 
pen under proper regulations, to ail 
who may be inelined to take the benefit 
of it, upon paying a small sum annually, 
towards its maiptenance and increase. 

For establishing such a Library, the 
Subscribers have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles of institution. 

1, — Unatterable, — Each Subscriber 
shall pay of entry-money, J'weive Shit- 


Rit. 


iings, and the like sum shall be paid by 
all who join them at any future period. 

2. Each member shall continue to 
pay an annual contribution of ‘Ten Shi- 
lings and Sixpence. The first payment 
to commence on the first Wednesday 
of January next, 1805: After which, 
and in all time coming, those who enter 
betwixt the first of January and the 
first of April, shall pay a full year’s con- 
tribution.—Those who enter betwixt 
the first of April and the first of Octo- 
ber, shall pay a half year’s contribution: 
—And those who enter betwixt the 
first of October and the first of January, 
shall be free till January. It being al- 
ways understood that such payments 


are over and above the entry -money. 


3. All the money which may be rai- 
sed in virtue of this Institution shall be 
laid out in Books of approven merit, 
only, aud of which a judgement will be 
formed by a majority of the members 
at each genesal mecting. 

4. There shall be Four General Meet- 
ings held every year, viz. On the first 
Wednesday of January—the first Wed- 
nesday of April—the first Wednesday 
ot Juiy—and the first Wednesday of 
October. Intimation of the place and 
hour of meeting, to be sent to each 
member by the Secretary or Librarian, 
three days before the meetings take 
place. Extraordinary general meetings, 
upon special affairs, may at any time, 
be called by the Curators; or, upon a 
request made to them, under the hand 
of any twelve Subscribers, which they 
are obliged to comply with, within 
eight days after such request, and 
cause the same to be intimated accor- 
dingly ; and the meeting cannot be 
held sooner than three days after the in- 
timation. 

3. The Management of this Institu- 
tion shail be vested in a Committee, 
consisting of nine Curators, Treasure, 
Secretary, and Librarian ; of whom four 
shail at all times be a quorum. The 
mode of election of these office-bearers 
shali be thus: the presiding Subscriber 
shall put the question, Who of the per- 
sans in the list of Subscribers shall be 
first Curator? and shall, in presence 
of the mecting, take a solemn promise 
from the person on whom the choice 
has fallen, That he shail discharge 
the duties of his office with fidelitv.— 
‘The person ‘so elected, being shance, 
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forth Preses of the meeting, shall pro- 
ceed to take the votes for the second, 
third, and so on till the ninth 1s chosen. 
The election of Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Librarian, will be conducted in the 
same manner. ‘The offices of Treasu- 
rer and Secretary may be vested in one 
or two persons, as the meeting may 
think proper; who, withthe Libranan, 
4 may be continued at pleasure: Bot 


} three of the Curators must go out, and 
+ three others be elected in their place 


annually. Such outgoings to be re- 
gulated by the order of election, of 
which a record will be kept, and at e- 
very succeeding election, the three who 
are at the head of the list will go out, 
and three who are newly elected will 
‘rhe 
first election will take place at the first 


7 general meeting ;—the second, on the 


first Wednesday of January 1806 ; and 
every first Wednesday of January there- 
| after, shall be the anniversary for the 


g2neral election of office-bearers. 


34 Yanuary, 1806. The followipg 
addition was made to the above 
regulation, 

When any vacancy takes place in the 
Curacy by death or resignation, those 
who are elected to fill up the vacancy 
shall be added to the foot of the List of 
Curators in the order of election. 

6. The Treasurer shall have the ma- 
nagement of the Society's funds, and the 
Secretary shall have the management of 
the minutes and correspondence. No 
salary shall be allowed to either, but 
both offices shall be purely honorary. 

7. The Librarian, who will also be 
Under Secretary, shall have the ma- 
nagement of the books of the Library, 
subject to the Rules for its government ; 
and may, or may not have a salary, as 
circumstances shall direct. 

8. A meeting of the Committee shall 
be held on the Wednesday previous to 
each general meeting, when the ‘I'rea- 
surer shall lay a state of his transactions 


audited and settled, and the balance in 
his hands ascertained. They will then 
inform themselves as to the state of the 
Library, and make out a report there- 
on, to be laid before the general meet- 
ing. ‘They will also prepare, to be laid 
before the general meeting, a list of such 
Books as they would recommend for the 
use of the Library, And the better to 


before them, for the purpose of being- 


Regulations of the Glasgow Public Library. 


enable them to prepare this list, every 
member is. invited to lodge with the 
Librarian, before the Committce meet. 
ings take place, a memorandum of such 
Books, not exceeding five in number, 
as meet his approbation. 

ad January, 1806. first Curator 
and Secretary shall have power to cali 
a meeting of the Committee as often as 
they think necessary, of which the See. 
retary shal give proper notice to all the 
members the day before such meetings 
take place; and it shall be incumbent 
on every member to attend, or to send 
a written excuse to the satisfacticn of 
the meeting, under the penalty of Two 
Shillings and Sfxpence. But if any 
member neglect to attend, orto send an 
excuse for two meetings running, such 
negligence shall not only subject him to 
two fines of Two Shillings and Sixpence 
each, but shall alse be considered as 2 
resignation of office; in consequence of 
which, the Subscribers shall, at the next 
general meeting, elect another in his 
place. 

9. At each quarterly general meeting, 
a Report of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee shall be Jaid before the members 
for their approbation. The foregoing 
list of Books shal! also be laid before 
them, from which they shall make a se. 
lection, with any additiens they may 
judge proper, and give orders to the 
‘Treasurer which to purchase according- 
ly :—But it is declared, that no purchase 
can at any time be made, to a greater 
extent, than-the funds in hand are: suf- 
ficient to pay. 

said Library, 
with all its increase, being the property 
of the Subscribers, is by them consigt- 
ed over to the Public, and conveyed ia 
Trust, for the purposes of the Institu- 
tion, to the persons holding the follow- 
ing offices:—The Peers'of Parliament, 
whose ordinary place of family residence 
is in the county of Lanark—The Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the county of Lan- 


~ark—The Member of Parliament for 


the district of boroughs of which Glas- 
gow is one—The Lord Provost, Dean 
of Guild, and Deacon Convener of the 
Trades of the City of Glasgow-——The 
Principal of the College of Glasgow— 
The Moderator for the time of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow—The Sheriff- 
Depute of the county of Lanark, and his 
Substitute-—The Sheriff Clerk of the 

county 
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county of Lanark—The Dean of the 
Facuity of Procurators in the City of 
Glasgow —The Town Clerk of the City 
of Giasgow—and the Preses of the Fa- 
culty of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Glasgow. 

In the Nome of these Trustees, all 
actions, or suits at Jaw, shall be insti- 
tuted, or detended ; and when called up- 
on by the Comittee, or a third at 
least of the Subscribers, they may ex- 
amine and rectily any abuses which may 
at anv time take place, contrary to 
these Articles. 

11. Such as wish at any time to be- 
come members of this Institution, shall 
pay the entry-morey, and annual con- 
tribution, in terms cf these Articles, to 
the Preasurer, who will give a receipt 
tor it. Upon producing this receipt 
to the Librarian, he 1s empowered to 
add his name to the list of Subscribers, 
and admit kim a member accordingly. 

12. Che right of a Subscriber to the 
use of the Library cannot be transferred 
to any other person or persons. 

34 Jan. 1806. Lhe preceding regula- 
tion was altered thus: The mght of a Sub- 
scriber to the use of the Library may be 
transterred to any other person, on such 
Subscriber sending a letter to that effect 
to the Secretary ; and the person to 
whom the transter is made shail be ad- 
mitted a member on subscribing the 
Regulations, and paying Shillings 
and Sixpence in name of entry-money. 

13- Such as, by declining to pay the 
annual contribution, have forfeited their 
privilege to the use of the Library, may 
be again admitted, upon either paying 
up their arrears, or paying the entry- 
money anew. Declaring, however, that 
such members as are under the necessi- 
ty of leaving the place, shall not there- 
by lose their privilege, but shail, on their 
return, be free tothe use of the Library, 
on paying the yearly contributions, in 
terms of these Articles. 


14. Should any person, who has been’ 


a member fer five years, become unable 
to pay the annual contributions, he will 
be entitled to the use of the Library 
gratis. —The Managers for the time will 
be judges of such ciaims. 
15.—Unaltercile. The whole Subscrib- 


ers shall form one Society, to be called 


by the name of The Subscribers for the 


use of the Glasgow Public Library, in- 


tituted in the Year One Thousand 
Feb, 


5 


Eight Hundred and Four.—They shall 
also compose the general meetings, 
where each Subscriber shall have a 
voice: but where no attempt shall be 
made to change any thing in the consti- 
tution of the Library, which, by these 
Articles, is declared to be unalterable. 
Of these general meetings the first Cu- 
rator shall always be Preses :—in his 
absence, the next Curator, and so on 
to the last:—in the absence of ali the 
Curators, the Treasurer :—or in his ab- 
sence, the first Subscriber on the list 
who present. 
cause a list of the Subscribers to be 
made up eight days previous to each 
general meeting: this list shall be en- 
tered in a book kept for the purpose, 
and signed by the Secretary, which book 
shall be produced at every general meet- 
ing. 
16.—Unalterable.—The sole property 


of the Library, consigned over to the. 


Public, shall remain vested in the ‘Trus- 
tees, under the settled Management, and 
tor the declared purposes of the Insti- 
tution. 

17. Should any of the persons who are 
nominated ‘Trustees become Subscrib- 
ers for the privilege of the use of the 
Library, they shail be requested again 
to subscribe in the Testing Clause of 
this Instrument, in the special character 
ot ‘Trustees, by the name of the office, 
character, and capacity, under which 
they are so nominated ; and their sub- 
Scription is to be accounted valid also 
for such of the Trustees as do not ac- 
tually subscribe, provided they have au- 
thority to that effect. 

18, A majority of two-thirds of the 
Subscribers may, at any future period, 
apply to the Crown for a Charter of In- 
co! poration, or to the Provost, Magis- 
trates, and ‘Town Council of the City 
of Glasgow, for a Seal of Cause to the 
same eflect ; having these Articles in- 
serted as the basis of incorporation, and 
vesting in the Subscribers so incorporat~ 
ed, in place of the Trustees, the proper- 
ty of the Library, reserving, however, 
to the Trustees, all the authority here- 
by given them as Guardians of the Lib. 
rary. 

RvuLeEs ror THE LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian shall keep the key of 
the Library, and have the custody of 
the Books, for which he shall be ac- 
countable. When he enters on his 

charges 


The Curators shail. 
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Letter on Sir J. Carr’s Caledonian Sketches. 


may take it out anew, provided no 
other Subscriber has applied for it in the 
interim. 

There are only three libraries in 
Scotland, so far as I have learned, 
which have been made public proper- 
ty, by a conveyance to trustees : viz. 
one at Perth, established about thirty 
years ago; the one at Glasgow, of 
which this is an account 3 and one re- 
cently established at Leith. Their 
utility is so highly obvious, that it is de- 
voutly to be wished similar institutions 
were established in every town, and in 
every parish of Scotland. J. MM. 


charge, he shall receive an exact Cata- 
logue of the Books, subscribed by the 
Treasurer and five of the Curators, 
which shall lie in the Library ;—and a 
copy of this Catalogue, subscribed by 
the Librarian, with an acknowledge- 
ment of his having received the Books 
therein, shall be lodged with the Trea- 
surer, 

2. Each Subscriber shall be entitled 
to receive from the Librarian, and have 
in his possession at one time, only one 
volume of folio, or of quarto; or two 
volumes of any one Book in octavo and 
under; but when any book consists of 
one volume, he shall be entitled to have 
that volume only. 

My 3. Books in folio may be kept out of 
aie the Library six weeks at a time—in 
! quarto four weeks—in octavo and un- 


Letters to the Editor, occasioned by 


der, two weeks. A single Number of 
any Book, Review, or Magazine, four 
days only. 

4. If any Subscriber detain a Book 
beyond the time specified, he must pay 
a fine of threepence for every week the 
book is so detained, and for a less time 
in proportion ; and he can have no o- 
ther book from the library till the for- 
amer be returned, and the fine paid. 

s. If any Subscriber shall lend or suf- 
fer to be lent out of his house or family, 
anv Book or Pamphlet belonging to the 
Library, he shall forfeit “wo Shil ings 
and Sixpence for the first offence—Five 
Shillings for the second—and if guilty 
of athird, he shall forfeit all right to 
the Library. 

6. Ifa Subseriber lose a Book, he 
must pay the value of it; or if a vo- 
lume ofa set be lost, that set must be 
taken and paid for. If any: Book be 
injured beyond what may be reasonably 
allowed forthe using, it must be laid 
before the Committee for their deterim:- 


nation, and the injury be paid for to 


their satisfaction. 

_ 7. The Librarian must take a receipt, 
ina Book to be kept for the purpose, 
for every book lent out; but should it 
be inconvenient for any subscriber toat- 
tend in person, forthe purpose of grant- 
Ings > receipt, he must send a line to 
the L.brarian, who will, in that case, be 
authorized to subscribe for him. 

§."Phe Librarian must lend out the 
Books to the Subscribers in the order 
of their application, A Subscriber, af. 
ter Keeping a Book the time specified, 


tempt. 


Sir JoHN Carr’s CALEDONIAN 
SKETCHES. 
Letrer I. — Jntroduction. — Locnu 


NEss. 
SIR, 


[X the Caledonian Sketches by Sir 

Joun Carr, just published, that 
renowned tourist seems to have been 
at great pains to conciliate the natives 
of Scotland. ‘This he has attempted, 
not only directly by the most flatter- 
ing encomiums, and testimonies to 
their courage, their learning, and their 
hospitality but oS/iguely, (if mis- 
take not,) by a curious stratagem, and 
one scarcely very creditable to the li- 
terary character. Knowing that the 
name of Dr Samuel Johnson is not the 
most grateful in the world to truly 
Scottish ears, and probably supposing 
that the antipathy to it is much great- 
er than it really is, he has thought fit 
to introduce the great lexicographer 
on numberless occasions—from thie 
time that he enters the Debateable 
Land till he leaves Scotland,—some- 
times cven forcing him in by the 
shoulders ; and, on most occasions, he 
seems to have introduced him for no 
other purpose than to decry him, and 
to hold him up to ridicule and con- 
As I do not recollect of Sir 


John Carr having previously manifest- 
ed 
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ed such hostility to this illustrious 
Englishman, I hope I may be excu- 
sed for saying, that I can figure no o- 
ther motive for so hazardous an at- 
tack, but a wish to gratify his suppo- 
sed anti-Johnsonian readers, and per- 
haps to propitiate the Censors of the 
North. No device could be more 
shallow. Even in Scotland, Johnson’s 
pre-eminence as a moralist is fully ad- 
mitted ; and his learnimg and taste are 
admired 3 while his bigotry and super- 
stition are pitied and forgiven, at least 
by all those who are likely to peruse 
the Caledonian Sketches, in the form 
of an elegant 4to, price two guineas 
in boards. 

But even supposing Sir John Carr 
to be free from the imputation now 
hinted at, it must be evident to every 
reader of his Sketches, that he is ex- 
tremely willing to have this work 
compared with the Journey to the 
Western Islands ; and that he has se- 
dulously employed himself, in the 
course of his tour, in endeavouring to 
find out the Doctor’s errors, and that 
he exults in correcting them. What- 
ever had been his motives, the public 
would have been obliged to him for 
taking this trouble, provided only he 
had shewn himself qualified for the 
undertaking. How very unfit he is, 
shall shortly appear. 

Although Dr Johnson was undoubt- 
edly a man of a most capacious mind, 
—“* a very dungeon of learning *,”— 
yet, in one interesting department of 
literature, it is well known he was 
wofully deficient: I mean physical 
science in general. His journey a- 
bounds with examples. Speaking of 
Locu Ness never freezing, he says : 
“If it be true that this lake never 
freezes, it is either sheltered by its 


high banks from the cold blasts, and 


* A dungeon of learning '!—a fine and 
perfectly new expression for profundity 
of lore, for the knowledge of which the 


literary world is indebted to Sir John 
Carr. 
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exposed only to those winds which 
have more power to agitate than con- 
geal; or it is kept in perpetual mo- 
tion by the rush of streams from the 
rocks that inclose it. Its profundity, 
though it should be such as is repre- 
sented, can have little part in this ex- 
emption; for though deep wells are 
not frozen, because their water is se- 


cluded from the external air, yet, 


where a wide surface is exposed to the 
full influence of a freezing atmosphere, 
I know not why the depth should 
keep it open. Natural philosophy is 
now one of the favourite studies of 
the Scottish nation, and Lough Ness 
well deserves to be diligently exa- 
mined +.” 

Nothing, it must be allowed, can 
be more unphilosophical than the Doc- 
tor’s arguments just quoted. He pro- 
claims his unacquaintance with hy- 
drostatics and chemistry. It can 
scarcely be necessary to remind any 
reader, why defth should retard freez- 
ing ;—that, during frost, the particles 
of the water come to the surface in 
succession, the lighter and warmer as- 
cending, and the colder and heavier 
descending, till the whole mass of wa- 
ter attain an equal temperature. If 
the depth of a lake be very great, it 
must evidently require many weeks, 
perhaps months, to accomplish this e- 
qualization of temperature ; and, till 
then, its surface will not be frozen 
over. 

Without stating any objection to 
the Doctor’s opinion, however, (altho’ 
he thus had a fair opportunity, if he 
knew when to embrace it,) Sir John 


Carr favours us with a new view of 


the non-freezing quality of Loch 
Ness, stimulated, no doubt, by the re- 
mark of Dr Johnson, that “ it well 
‘¢ deserves to be diligently examined.” 
“ It is a matter of curious observa- 
tion, (says the Knight,) that the ri- 
ver Ness, like the lake from which it 
issues, 


edition, 1775, p. 63. 
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issues, never feezes, owing, as it is sup- 
posed, to its being strongly impregnat- 
ed with sulphur, and that, in the win 
ter, if horses are led into it, with ici- 
cles hanging round their feilocks, pro- 
duced by other waters, they will spee- 
dily dissolve *.” 

It may be thought that Sir John 
Carr has been cautious in only sav- 
ing, that such a thing is supposed; 
but if he did not join in the supposi- 
tion, he should explicitly have object- 
ed to it: mere silence implies an ac- 
quiescence in the doctrine ; but when 
it is considered, that this supposition 
is introduced by way of clearing up a 
difficulty stated by Dr Johnsen, the 
promulgation of it seems to argue 
even a zeal for the doctrine. | 

It is to be regretted that Sir John 
Carr has not explained what he means 
by the water being “ strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur.” No native sul- 
fur has ever been discovered about 
~ Loch Ness, or the river that flows 
from it, or even in Great Britain Sir 
John Carr himself tells us, (p. 370,) 
that the “ bottom of the lake is soft 
* mud, of a dark brownish colour.” 
At any rate, it does not appear on 
what principle he assumes that water 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
(supposing sulphur, properly so called, 
to be soluble in water, which it is not ) 
is capable of maintaining its fluidity 
when the mercury in the thermometer 
falls 20 degrees below the freezing 
point, as it almost every winter does at 
Inverness. 

He may mean suljhurous acid : but 
waters impregnated with this acid are 
very rate; they have hitherio been 


deemed of volcanic origin only 3 and: 


indeed they could not fail to be at 
once distinguished by the smell. 
Again, he may mean “ sulphurated 
hydrogenous gas,” (which he speaks of 
in another place, p. 57.:) but in this 
case also, the smell would infailibly 
indicate the quality, and a white sedi- 


* Calcdunjan Sketches, p. 380, 
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ment would be seen incrusting the 
rocks on the margin of the lake. ‘The 
waters of Loch Ness, however, have 
nothing of the hepatic smell, nor is 
any crust of sulphur to be observed on 
its borders. 

Lastly, he may mean that tlte wa- 
ter is strongly impregnated with sul- 
frhuric acid 3 but this could only be 
through the medium of sulphate of so- 
da, or sulphate of lime; and I have 
never understood that the water of the 
Ness was remarkable either for being 
hard or saline : on the contrary, 1 has 
no discernible taste, and it is so far 
from being hard, that it is employed 
for the Washing of clothes, by almost 
all the families of Inverness, and dreads 
soap remarkably well. 

While I musi despair, therefore, of 
arriving at Sir John’s meaning when 
he says that the water is “ strongly 
impregnaied with sulphur,” J can po- 
sitively assure him, that the non-freez- 
ing cannot be ascribed to this sulphu- 
reous impregnation, whatever be its 
mysterious nature. ‘This may be pro- 
ved by a very simple experiment. Let 
a pitcher of water be taken from the 
lake or the river, in the time of frost, 
and it will congeal as quickly as any 
other water. During the late intense 
colds the inhabitants of Inverness wit- 
nessed daily confuatations of Sir John’s 
sulphur theory. When their fountains 
were locked up by the frost, they of 
course repaired to ihe river Ness for 
water 5 but so far was this water from 
not freezing at all, that they could 
scarcely get it carried home in a li- 
quid state ! 

I may here remark, that Sir John 
Pringle (who, when a young man, 
had been siationed for some time at 
Port Augustus) has, in his celebrated 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Army, 
incidentally mentioned Loch Ness; 
and has, in a more philosophical style 
than Dr Johnson or Sir John Carr, as- 
cribed its not freezing to its great 
depth alone. The lake is so very deep, 
that it had always been considered as 
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unfathomable ull Sir John Pringle 
sounded it, and found it to be from 
600 to 700 feet. ‘These soundings 
lave lately been verified by the en- 
vineers who surveyed the track of the 
Caledonian Canal. 

I conclude, therefore, that the true 
and the only calorine principle im Loch 
Ness, is to be found in its great depth, 
as long ago suggested by oir Joun 
Prinzie. am, &c, 


Lb. 18. 1809. Scotus puvenilis. 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural 


History Sa wry. 


'L’ the meeting of this Socicty, on 
llth February, Professor Jame- 
son read a short account of the oryc- 
tognostic characters and geognostic 
relations of the mineral named Cryo- 
lite, from West Greenland. 
Mr P. Neill read a deseription of 
a rare species of whale, stranded near 
Alloa, in the Vrith of Forth, in the 
end of October last. It measured 43 
feet in length; had a small dorsal fin, 
very low down the back 3 longitudi- 
nal folds in the skin of the thorax, pa- 
rallel in front, but rather diverging 


behind; short whale bones 


in the upper jaw; the under jaw some- 
what wider, and a very litle longer 
than the upper 5 both jaws acumina- 
ted, (at leasi, considering ithe bulk of 
the body, they might be so descrilved, ) 
the under jaw ending in a sharp point, 
proceeding from a twisted bony ridge 
on the lower side. From these charac- 
ters, he considered it as evident, that 
itwas the Baleinohtera acut.-rostrata 
ot La Cepede, avd that that author 
had fallen into a mistake, in saying, 
that this species never attains a great- 
er length than 8 or Y metres, or from 
~5 to 29 feet. 

At the same meeting, the Sccreta- 
ty laid before the Society several in- 
teresting Communications. —1. Copies 
of the affidavits made before the Jus- 


tices of the Peace at Kirkwall, by 
Messrs Peace, Sherar, Fotheringham, 
Molsetter, who saw and examined 
the Great Sea Snake, ( Halsydrus Pon- 
lojpicant,) cast ashore in Stronsa in 
et. last; with remarks illustrative 
of some obscure and apparently con- 
tradictory passages in the different de- 
positions. An eccount of the dis- 
covery ot a living animal resembling 2 
toad, imbedded in a straium of clay, 
(in a cavily suited to its size, and 
which retained its shape,) at the depth 
of fifty seven in the coal-for- 
mation at Govan 3 communicated ly 
Mr Dixon of Govan-lill. An in- 
stance of remarkable intrepidity dis- 
played by an old male and femaie ot- 
ter (at the river Dart, near Totness in 
Devonshire) in defending their young, 
although the otter is generally ac- 
counted a very timid animal ; commu- 
nicated by J. Laskey, Esq. of Credi- 
ton. 

At this meeting also, Mr Laskey, 
(who is at present with his regiment, 
stationed at Port Seton Barracks, East 
Lothian, and who is weil known in 
the scientific world as an eminent con- 
chologist,) presented to the Society an 
ample and very valuable collection ot 
the native shells of Great Britain, ar- 
ranged and named by himself ,;—an 
acquisition which must afford y»reat 
facilities to those members who may 
incline to pursue the investigation of 
Scottish conchology. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the Vine. Arts. 


A Species of wasp which builds its 
nests in trees has lately been ob- 
served indifferent parts of this country, 
and was frequently met with during the 
last summer in different parts of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, It ap- 
pears to be a new introduction, and is 
supposed to have been brought _ 
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the Atlantic into some of the ports on 
the western shore of the island, and 
is gradually spreading itself through 
the country. ‘Lhe trees on which the 
nests have been most frequently ob- 
served, are the gooseberry and cur- 
rant, and an instance of it has been 
‘met with on the common elder, to 
which insects in general are averse. 
‘This species is smaller than the com- 
mon wasp, butit is much less voracious, 
and less easily irritated. 

Sir W. Clarges, Bart. has construc- 
ted a life boat on an improved princi- 
ple, the leading features of which are, 
that she will net upset, sink, or be 
water-logged; that she affords cabin 
room, and is like a man of war’s 
launch, well built for rowing, the oars 
not on a curve, but nearly in a right 
line and low to the water, of which 
she draws little. The description of 
this boat ts as follows :—her length is 
thirty feet, her breadth ten, her 
depth three feet six inches. ‘The space 
between her timbers is fitted up with 
pine wood ; this is done with a view 
to prevent the water lodging there: 
the pine wood is well caulked and 
paid; she is buoyed up by eight me- 
tal cases, four on each sides; these are 
water tight, and independent of each 
ether. They will serve to buoy up 
six tons, but all the buoyant parts of 
the boat, taken collectively, will buoy 
upten tons. ‘The cases are securely 
decked over, and boarded at the sides 
with pine; there isa scuttle to each 
case, to put goods in; the edyes are 
ned with baize ; and over each scut- 
lie, in the case, is one of wooed of a 
Jarger size, the margin of which is lin- 
ed in the same manner to exclude the 
water: between the cases are Nor- 
wegian balks, bolted to the bottom, 
fastened to cach other by iron clamps, 
and decked over. The depth of her 
keel is nine inches below the garboard 
streak, the dead rising is four inches ; 
her keel is narrow at the under part, 
and wide above for the purpose of gi- 


ving the timber a goou bed, which 


will support the bolts, in case a neces. 
sity should arise to encounter sand. 
banks. In sailing over a bar, or in 
places where the water is shallow, the 
rudder will with ease draw up even 
with the keel, and when in deep wa- 
ter, it will let down easily, and with 
equal facility, a foot below it, in con. 
sequence of which advantage the boat 
is found to steer remarkably well.— 
‘The forecastle of the boat forms a ca- 
bin ten feet wide, six feet long, and 
four feet deep, into which women, chil- 
dren, anddisabled persons may be put; 
it is amply supplied with air, by means 
of two copper ventilators ; it is furni- 
shed besides with two grapnels, very 
proper to be thrown out on board a 
wreck, to ride by ; the grapnel ropes 
will assist the suflerers to remove and 
escape from the wreck to the boat.— 
She is likewise equipped with masts 
and sails, and is as manageable with 
them as any boat of her dimensions 
can possibly be: in a tempest, how- 
ever, she must be dismasted and rowed 
by fourteen men, with oars sixteen 
feet long, double banked ; the men 
are all fastened to the thwarts by 
ropes, and cannot be washed from 
their seats. In his observations on 
this boat, Sir William says, “ having 
stated the leading features of my boat, 
I need not dwell on a few secondary 
points, which, however, it would be 
improper not to mention: these are, 
her being provided with small ropes or 
lines fastened to hooks on the gun- 
wale, and each having a piece of cork 
painted red at the extremity ; intend- 
ed not only for persons who fall over- 
board, or swim from a wreck, to see 
and catch hold of, but to tow those 
for whom there may not be room in 
the boat ; and her having a very pow- 
erful rudder. The copper cases, tho’ 
affording additional security to those 
who chuse to be at the expence, are 
no more a necessary point of my plan, 
than coppering her bottom. The 


wood work alone, if well execuied 
and properly attended to, may be 
kept 
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kept quite air-tight. If the assistance 
of cork were to be called in, it ap- 
pears to me that it might be better 
applied’ than in the other boats, by 
filling the cases with cork jackets, to 
take to a crowded wreck ; in going 
off to which the cases would not be 
wanted for any other purpose, and the 
jackets would not be an incumbrance. 
Every one must be aware of the im- 
portance of the side cabins or eases, 
for stowing valuable goods, from a 
richly laden vessel. A boat of this 
kind, but somewhat smaller dimen- 
sions, would be exceedingly useful to 
ships on voyages of discovery 3 and in- 
deed to any large vessels; as it would 
not only answer for wooding and wa- 
tering, but is peculiarly adapted for 
excursions up rivers or small inlets of 
the sea, or exploring clusters of islands, 
Ais a pleasure boat, she answers ex- 
tremely well; and with respect to her 
safety, I can say that I have sailed in 
her from Brighton, round the Cornish 
coast to Conway, in North Wales, 
without any accident, though we ex- 
perienced some very dreadful weather 
on the voyage.” 

To the various instances of sponta- 
neous combustion, which are probably 
much more numerous than could be 
supposed, is to be added the following: 
The ship Albion, Capt. James Robert- 
son, was burned in December 1807, 
at Whampoa in China, under these 
circumstances: —On the morning of 
the 4th, the company’s treasure left 
Canton, and Capt. Robertson proceed- 
ed down the river with a quantity of 
money belonging to the owners, but 
did not reach the ship till about six in 
the evening. In going over the gang- 
way, he observed to the officers em- 
ployed in receiving the treasure, of 
which upwards of a million and a half 
of dollars had been taken on board, 
that there was a strong smell of firc. 
He went below, to discover if possible 
Whence it proceeded, and finding the 
people at work in the main hatchway, 
inquired whether they perceived any 
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smell of fire, to which they replied in 
the negative. ‘Ihe captain then went 
to the fore hatchway, uncovered it, 
and removed the hatches, when the 
flame burst forth with great fury as 
high as the main stay. He ordered 
the hatches to be put on again, and 
used every endeavour to extinguish 
the tlames, but without effect. At 3 
A.M. on the 5th, the ebb tide having 
made, she went over on her broad-side. 
The decks by this time were so much 
heated, as to oblige the people to quit 
her. At four P.M. she was complete- 
ly burned to the water’s edge. Such 
was the fury of the flames, that the 
treasure between decks was run into 
masses of from two to ten thousand 
dollars weight. Suspicion of miscon- 
duct or carlessness at first fell upon 
the people ; but it was afterwards as- 
certained that the loss of the Albdton 
was occasioned by some paper umbrel- 
las, received on board as cargo, packed 
up, but not thoroughly dry, having 
spontaneously caught fire in the hold. 


ScOTTISH REVIEW. 


Caledonia ; or an Account, Historical 
and Topographic,of North Britain. 
By George Chalmers, F.R.S. & s.A. 
Vol. I. 


(Coucluded from Oct. last, pe 354.3 
WE. cannot observe, without some 


- consternation, that although we 
have now devoted two articles to the 
consideration of Mr Chalmers’s work, 
yet so long have we been detained by 
the importance and variety of its con- 
tents, that we have scarcely completed 
half the volume. We must therefore 
endeavour to quicken our pace, in or- 
der to complete this before the appear- 
ance of the second volume, which we 
understand may be shortly expected. 

In the next chapter Mr Chalmers 
treats of an interesting subject ; the 


introduction of Christianity into Scot- 


land. 
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land. There is reason to believe, that 
the parts of North Britain which were 
not subjecied to ihe lioman power, re- 
ceived some rays of its light so early 
as the third century. ‘The conversion 
of romanized Scotland, or Valenua, 
was first undertalien by St Niman, at 
ihe beginning of the iifth ceutury.— 
‘This venerable person was bora in 
this country: he received his ecciesi- 
astical education abroad, and, on his 
return, undertook the conversion of 
his native country. Hie appears to 
have been held in considerable ho- 
nour, and even raised tothe dignity of 
Bishop of Valentia. Althevgh the 
progress of conversion was retarded 
by wars and disturbances, yet he had 
many successors who gradually diifu- 
sed the light of the Gospel. ‘These 
holy men seem to have been subjected 
to severe privations, and to have had 
liitie to support them in their task, be- 
sides the consciousness of well-doing. 
‘Vhey were ofien obliged, by the tur- 
bulence and indocility of their flocks, 
to seek shelter in caves, many of which, 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
derive their names from the residence 
of some celebrated saint. Hence the 


tish and Irish languages, signifies cave, 
is attached to so many names of pa- 
rishes. cave near Glasserton, in 
Wigtonshire, afforded a retreat to the 
worthy Ninian. At St Andrews, the 
residenceof St Rule and of St Andrew, 
several such caves are’ found, one of 
which is evidently artificial. The 
iame of all former apostles, however, 
was eclipsed by that of Columba, an 
{rish ecclesiastic, who came over about 
the beginning of the fifth century, and 
established a convent in the island of 
Hy, afterwards Iona. He undertocl: 
also, and accomplished, the arduous 
task of converting the northern Picts. 
‘The religion which he and his follow- 
ers propagated seems to have been on 
the primitive model. At the begin- 
sing of the eighth century they were 


epithet Kil, or Cil, which, in the Bri- 
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converted by the Northumbtians, to 
the rites of the Romish church. 

In the year 893, begins the third 
period of Mr Chalmers, whieh he en. 
tithes, the Scottish period. ‘The Picis, 
distracted by a long period of civil 
Wars, Were more and more weakened, 
while the Scots continualiy gained 
ground, till at length Kenneth cfect- 
ed their complete subjugation, and u- 
nited the whole kingdom under the 
Scottish dominion. After this, the 
name of Scotland was gradually ex. 
tended over the whole of the united 
territory. ‘This ruling people ¢radu- 
ally wrested Cumberland and Gallo- 
way from the British, and from another 
tribe of Irish settlers 5 the Orkneys 
and Hebrides from the Scandinavians; 
Lothian and Berwickshire from the 
Northumbrians or Saxons. Of the 
steps by which these conquests were 
effected, and the state of these differ- 
ent districts, Mr C. gives a detailed 
and satisfactory account. 

Mr Chalmers then proceeds to col- 
lect, with great industry, the slender 
details of the civil history during this 
age. He adheres in general, to the 
order of succession given in Innes’s 
Critical Essay, with, however, a few 
slight variations. ‘The following ac- 
count of the history of Macbeth will 
probably interest our readers, who 
may thus compare the splendid fictions 
of the poet with the solid matter of 
fact, elaborated by the antiquary. 


MacBern, 
Immediately, seized “the barren scep- 
tre,” in his firmer gripe. About the 
lineage and station, of this celebr2- 
ted personage, whose misdeeds hare 
been dramatized, writers have written 
variously, as their purposes were either 
narrative, or dramatic. The fabulous 
Boece was the first, who said, that Mac- 
beth’s father was thane of Angus, and 


married Doada, the second daughter of 


Malcolm Buchanan, without inqul- 
ry, adopted the fables of Boece. Ho- 
linshed followed Boece, as to the sta- 
tion of Macbeth ; and Shakespeare re- 

peated 
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weated the echoes of Holinshed. ‘The 
more veracious Wyntown, calls Mac- 
beth, the thane of Crumbachty, which is 
the Gaelic name of Cromarty: And in 
the well Known story of the weird sis- 
ters, the chronicler makes the first witch 
jail Macbeth, thane of Crumbachty ; 
the second, thane of Moray ; and the 
third hails hum king. ‘These intimations 
lead directly up to the several fictions 
of Boece, Holinshed, and Shakespeare. 
Macbeth was, by birth, the thane of 
Ross, by marriage with the Lady 
Gruoch, the thane of Moray, and, by his 
crunes, the king of Scots, Finley, as we 
may learn from Torfseus, was maormor, 
or,as the Norwegian historian calls him, 
sariot Ross, who, at the commencement 
of the eleventh century, carried ona vi- 
gorous war, In defence of his country, 
against the incursions ef that powerful 
vikingr, Sigurd, the earl of Orkney, and 
Caithness. With his dominions, the dis- 
trict of Finley was contiguous, while 
the country of Angus lay, southward, 
at a great distance. Finley lost his life, 
about the year 1020, in some hostile 
coafict with Malcom II, ‘This fact a- 
lone evinces, that Finley would scarcely 
have fought with his wife's father, if he 
had been the husband of Doada. The 
Lady Gruoch, when driven from her 
castle, by the cruel fate of her husband, 
the maormor of Moray, naturally fled, 
with her infant son, Lulach, into the 
neighbouring country of Ross, which 
was then ruled by Macbeth, who mar- 
tied her, during the reign of Duncan, 
We have now seen distinctly, that Mac- 
beth was maormor of Ross, the son of 
Finlegh, and the grandson of Rory, or 
Roderick ; and that he was the husband 
of Gruoch, who was the daughter of 
Boedhe, and the grand-daughter of Ken- 
neth ITV, Macbeth thus united in him- 
self all the power, which was possessed 
by the partizans of Kenneth IV., all the 
influence of the Lady Gruoch, and of 
her son Lulach, together with the au- 
thority of maormor of Ross, but not of 
Angus. With all these powers, in super- 
addition to his own character, for ad- 
cress and vigour, Macbeth became su-. 
perior to Duncan, and the partizans of 
his family, Macbeth bad to avenge the 
wrongs of his wife; and to resent, for 
himself, the death of his father. The 
Superiority of Macbeth, and the weak- 
hess of Duncan, were felt, when the un- 
Feb, 1808, 
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happy king expiated the crimes of his 
fathers, by “ his most sacrilegious mur- 
der.” And, Macbeth hastily marched 
to Scone, where he was inaugurated, as 
the king of Scots, supported by the clans 
of Moray and Ross, and applauded by the 
shouts of the partizans of Kenneth 1V. 
1f Macbeth had been, in fact, as fiction has 
supposed, the son of the second daugh- 
ter of Malcolm, his title to the throne 
would have been preferable to the right 
of Duncan’s son, according to the Scot- 
tish constitution, from the earliest epoch 
of the monarchy. Whatever defect 
there may have been, in his title, to the 
sullied sceptre of his unhappy predeces- 
sor, he seems to have been studious to 
supply, by a vigorous, and beneficent, 
administration. He even practised the 
hospitality, which gives shelter to the 
fugitive. During his reign, plenty is 
said to have abounded ; justice was ad- 
ministered ; the chieftains, who would 
have raised disturbances, were either 
overawed by his power, or repressed by 
his valour, Yet, injury busied herselt, 
in plotting vengeance. Crinan, the ab- 
bot of Dunkeld, who, as the father of 
Duncan, and the grandfather of his suns, 
must have been now well-stricken in 
years, put himself at the head of the 
friends of Duncan, and made a gallant, 
but unsuccessful attempt, to restore 
them to their rights. Yet, the odious 
crime, by which Macbeth acquired his 
authority, seems to have haunted his 
most prosperous moments. He tried, 
by distributing money at Rome, by lar- 
gesses to the clergy, and by charity to 
the poor, to obtain relief from ** the af- 
fliction of those terrible dreams, that did 
shake him nightly.” Macbeth, and the 
Lady Gruoch, his wife, gave the lands 
of Kirkness, and also the manor of Bol- 
gy, to the culdees of Lochleven. Yet, 
the friendship of the pope, and the sup- 
port of the clergy, did not ensure Mace 
beth a quiet reign. His rigour increas~ 
ed with his sense of insecurity. ‘The 
injuries of Macduff, the Maormor of 
Fife, constantly prompted the son of 
Duncan to attempt the redress of all 
their wrongs. With the approbation, 
perbaps, by the command, of Edward, 
the Confessor, Siward, the potent carl 
of Northumberland, and the relation of 
Matcolm, conducted a numerousarmy 
into Scotland, during the yeat 


The Northumbrians, led by Siward, -_ 
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his son, Osbert, penetrated, probably, to 
Dunsinnan. In this vicinity, they were 
confronted by Macbeth, when a furious 
cenflict ensued. The numbers of the 
slain evince the length of the battle, and 
the bravery of the combatants. Osbert 
was slain: Yet, Macbeth, after all his 
efforts of valour, and vigour of conduct, 
was overcome, He retired into the 
North, where he had numerous friends, 
and where he might find many fastnes- 
ses. Siward returned into Northumber- 
land, and died, at York, in 1055.— 
Meantime, Macbeth continued his bloody 
contest with Malcolm. And, this un- 
common character was, at length, slain, 
at Lumphanan, on the sth of December 
1956, by the ingured hand of — 
406. 
Of the real fate of Lady Macbeth, his- 
tory, tradition, and fable, are silent.— 
Shakespeare, indeed, informs us, that 
‘ the fiend-like queen, by self and vio- 
“lent hands, took off her life, as ’tis 
“thought.” ‘Tradition, with remains, 
seem to evince, that a son of Macbeth 
fell, with his father, in the same engage- 
ment; and was favoured, with a similar 
memorial. ‘The name of Macbeth was 
loug popular in Scotland. The Scottish 
people saw, with indignant eyes, foreign 
mercenaries interpose, in their domestic 
affairs. Men of great consequence con- 


sidered themselves as dignified, by the 


mame of this dead butcher.’? What- 
ever asperity of reproach, the poet in- 
.dulged, to gratify the populace of the 
theatre, the plenty of the reign of Mac. 
beth, his justice, his vigour, his hospita- 
lity, were long remembered in Scotland. 
As a legislator, perhaps, he is entitled to 
less praise; as Macbeth’s laws, which 
are detailed by Boece, are obvious for- 


genes, though they be admitted into 
the Concilia Britannia, P. 412. 


Having thus traced all that can 
now be collected relative to the civil 
history of this period, Mr C. proceeds 
to take an elaborate and curious sur- 
vey of its religion, laws, government, 
manners and learning. ‘Throughout 
the whole he contends, that every 

ng is Celtic, not Saxon; the Bre- 
hon law was still the law of the land, 
and what is now called the common 
law had no existencgf but has been 
subsequently imposfed, Neither was 
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the government feudal. The coun. 
try was divided indeed inte a number 
of small districts, ruled by powerful 
and almost independent chiefs: but 
these neither paid to the Sovereign 
the same forms of allegiance, nor were 
bound to each other by the same ties, 
as in feudal governments. ‘They 
were unacquainted too with those na- 
tional assemblies, which were familiar 
to the other kingdoms of Europe. 

Under the head of Manners, Mr C, 
states that the Scots, during this pe- 
riod, were strangers to the use of 
coined money ; that cattle were their 
only medium of exchange, and that 
all their fines were imposed in cattle, 
He gives some curious particulars re- 
lating to the war cries used in this pe- 
riod. He says, 


Among the people of North-Britain, 
the war.ery was called sometimes the 
Slughorn, and often the Slagan; yet ge- 
nerally the name of the place, where the 
clan were to meet, on the approach of 
danger, was the word of alarm. The 
chief of the Mackenzies had, for his 
Slughorn, Tulloch ard, or the high hill.— 
The chief of the numerous clan of the 
Grants had, for his war-cry ,Craig-elachie, 
or rock of alarm. The chief of the 
Macphersons had @raig-ubhe, or the black 
rock, for his Slughorn, The chief of the 
Macdonalds had, for his Slughorn, Craig- 
an Fhithich, the rock of the raven, The 
chief of the Macfarlanes had, for his Slug- 
horn, Loch Sloy, a place, in the district of 
Arrochar, at the head of Loch-Lomond. 
The chief of the Macgregors had, for 
his Slughorn Ard Challich, The chief of 
the Buchanans had, for his Slughorn, 
Clareinch, an islet in Loch-Lomond, 
where he anciently resided. Mercer of 
Aldie had, for bis Slughorn, The Grit- 
pool, During the progress of manners, 
districts appear to have acquired the 
war cry, as well as the chieftains. The 
war-cry of Braemar, in Aberdeenshire, 
18 Cairn-na-cuimbne, the cairn of remem- 
brance. Even now, after so many cus- 
toms have been buried in oblivion, if this 
cry be raised, within that district, in any 
fair, or assembly of people, all the men 
collect, for the purpose of protecting the 
injured individuals, 
Glenlivet has, also, for its war-cry, Be- 

char, 
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chail, the name of a well-known hill, in 
this vicinity. If this cry be raised, 
even at this day, in any of the neighbour- 
ing markets, the men assemble ; and a 
tumult ensues. After the revolutions 
of a thousand ages, such are the singu- 
lar remains of ancient manners, when 
government was feeble and the law was 
unheard. P. 465. 


Stones of memorial form anather 
interesting object. 


The sculptured stones of North-Bri- 
tain may be divided into three classes: 
1.Religious monuments; 2. Monuments 
of Events; and, 3. Funereal Monuments. 
Of the first class are the upright stones, 
which stand, in a cultivated field, near 
Cargil; and whereon are carved the 
moon and stars. Of the stones of me- 
morial, the most remarkable is the sculp- 
tured pillar, near Forres, which tradi- 
tion refers to the expulsion of the Danes, 
by Malcolm II. Of the same kind, are 
the hieroglyphical obelisks, at Aberlem- 
no, which tradition supposes to be me- 
morials of the Danish defeats An obe- 
lisk, at Kirkden, in Forfarshire, is also 
said, by tradition, to perpetuate the dis- 
grace of the Danes, from the vigour of 
Malcolm II. A standing stone, on the 
giebe of Mortlach, in Banffshire, is the 
traditional memorial of the overthrow 
ofthe Danes, by their frequent conquer- 
or Malcolm II. An hieroglyphical co- 
lumn, which stands conspicuous on the 
moor of Rhynie, in Aberdeenshire, is 
the lasting evidence of a conflict with 
the odious Danes. MacDuff’s Cross, 
which once stood, near Newburgh, in 
Fife, is a sort of memorial of the defeat 
of Macbeth, which, as it marked the re- 
storation of an exiled king, conferred 
peculiar privileges on the race of Mac- 
Duff, whose valour contributed to that 
event. Of the third class, relating to 
funereal monuments, the carved stones, 
in Meigle Church-yard, are memorable, 
for their connection with the renowned 
Arthur, and his unfaithful Vezora, In 
this vicinity, at Glamis, there is a sculp- 
tured obelisk, which is called, by the 
popular voice, king Maicohn’s Grave 
Stone. And, the supposed assassination 
of Malcolm IT, is also perpetuated by a- 
nother hierogly phical stone, which stands 


_ Within the inclosures of Glamis. In Ross, 
an Sutherland, and in Caithness, there are 


several funereal stones, which tradition 
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uniformly refers to the Danes. But, 
the absence of Rhunic inscriptions seem 
to refer them to a different people, and 
alater age. There seems, however, to 
be a true Danish monument, in the 
churchyard of Ruthwell, Dumfries. shire : 
when it was entire, it appears to have 
been, about eighteen feet high, without 
its pedestal, and to have been sculptur- 
ed, on each of its four sides, with fo- 
liage and birds, and marine animals ; and 
inscribed with Runic letters. And this 
curious pillar, which seems to be the on- 
ly Runic remain, in North Britain, may 
possibly have been erected, by some of 
the followers of Halfden, the Dane; 
and was certainly ordered, by the gene- 
ral assembly of the Kirk, in 1644, to be 
thrown down, as an object of idolatry 
to the vulgar. P. 465. 


A still mare remarkable species of 
antiquity consists in the terraces 
which are found in various parts of 
the kingdom, and particularly abound 
in Peebles-shire. They appear evi- 
dently to have been constructed for 
purposes of amusement. The mea- 
dow frouting a remarkable one near 
Markinch in Fifeshire, goes still by 
the name of the Play-feld. But, says 
Mr C,, | 


The grandest terraces, in North Bri- 
tain, are those of Glenroy: three parallel 
rows of terraces, or wide reads, run, for 
seven, or eight miles, along each side of 
this valley, which is narrow, with high 
mountains, on both sides of it. These 
terraces are, undoubtedly, singular mo- 
numents of the labour, skill, and perse- 
verance of the people, who made them, 
Taken in their whole extent, these ter- 


races are at least forty-eight miles long ; 


each terrace being near seventy feet 
broad, which are cut out of the curving 
sides of the glen. There are also simi- 
lar terraces, in the neighbouring valleys 
of Gien Spean, and Glen Gluy. ‘The 
tradition of the country attributes those 
vast works to the accommodation of 
hunting. When we recollect the hunt- 
ings of the Earls of Athol, during the 
days of Mary Stuart, we may easily 
conceive what must have been the hunt- 
ings of the Scotish kings, in Glenroy, 
during earlier times, when a whole na- 
tion was collected by a eommon pas- 
sion. P. 
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With regard to the vitrified forts, 
which, from their recent discovery, 
have drawn considerable attention, 
Mr C. conceives them to be evident, 
by the remains of hill forts erected by 
the Britons, both in Britain and Ire- 
land. With regard to the vitrifica- 
tion, opinions have been various.— 
Some have ascribed them to a volca- 
nic origin ; while others, which seems 
avery strange idea, have imagined, 
that they were vitrified designedly, 
and in their first formation. ‘The 
most reasonable opinion seems to be, 
that they were originally like other 
forts ; and that the action of fire, to 
which they might frequently be expo- 
sed by war or accident, upon a species 
of very fusible stone common in Scot- 
land, has given ogcasion to the vitri- 
fying process. 

The fourth treats of what is called 
the Scoto-Saxon period, when, from 
the intlux of new settlers into Scot- 
Jand, the low country became almost 
entirely Saxon. ‘The most prominent 
cause of this migration seems to have 
been the Norman Conquest, which 
drove multitudes of the Anglo-Saxon 
nobles and vassals to seek shelter in 
Scotland. ‘They, as well as other 
strangers, met with a welcome recep- 
tion. Scotland, at that time, seems to 
have been in a much less improved 
state than the neighbouring countries ; 
and it was the laudable ambition of 
its sovereigns, to invite colonists from 
abroad, and to introduce foreign arts 
and cultivation. The abundance of 
uncultivated land, an advantage com- 
mon to all unimproved couniries, ena- 
bled them to hold out very tempting 
lures to these settlers. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that a great number, not 
only of Anglo Saxons, but of Nor- 
mans and Flemings, took up their re- 
sidence in Scotland ; the population of 
a large portion of that country under- 
went an almost entire change. 

_ Mr Chalmers has, with a degree of 
industry almost incredible, investiga- 
ted the steps of this colonization, and 
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has traced the descent of all the prin. 
cipal Scottish families from one of 
these three sources. ‘This forms cer. 
tainly one of the most interesting parts 
of the work, but from its miscella. 
neous nature cannot easily admit ofa. 
bridgement. 

In the course of this period, the 
constitution was gradually moulded 
according to that ef England and the 
other feudal countries. ‘Lhe titles of 
Earl and Baron, the hereditary offices 
of Constable, Mareschal, and Sene- 
schal, were introduced. ‘Lhe digni- 
fied clergy, who, at the commence- 
ment of this period, were few, and of 
little influence, became, as in other 
countries of Europe, next in rank te 
the royal family, and a constituent 
part of the legislature. During the 
same period, English law was gradu- 
ally forced upon an unwilling people. 

As in the case of laws, there was 
also a substitution of Anglo Saxon for 
Celtic manners. 

Mr Chalmers has here a long chap- 
ter on subjects which he had not hi- 
therto touched ; on Commerce, Ship- 
ping, Coin, and Agriculture.” Prior 
to this age, none of these things had ° 
any existence, Towns, the theatre of 
such operations, were unknown in 
Scotland. During this period, they 
were gradually established and enlar- 
ged. Coin was introduced ; trade 
and shipping encouraged ; and Scot- 
land made some, though yet slow, ad- 
vances to civilization. 

Mr Chalmers concludes with a 
comprehensive, though concise, sup- 
plemental view of subsequent times. 


> 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


Sketches. By Sir 
John Carr. 4to. 2/, Qs. 
Treatise on the Office of Justice of 
the Peace, &c. By Gilbert Hutche- 
son. Second edition. 2 vols, 8vo.— 


Also a Supplement to the first edi- 
tion. 
The 
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The Edinburgh Review, No. 26. 
This number contains, Cromek’s Re- 
liques of Burns — Letter on the Eman- 
cipation of South America—Gregory 
on Stean Engines— Proceedings of 
Society for Suppression of Vice— 
Warburton’s Letters —Wilkins’s San- 
scrita Grammar—-West India Dis- 
tresses, and Distillation from Sugar— 
Partenopex of Blois—Davy’s Re- 
searches—Johnes’s Joinville—Pamph- 
lets on Gas Lights—Expedition to 
Copenhagen. Svo. 5s. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


M*® Russgxz, who has long practi- 
sed with such eminence as a 
Surgeon in this City, will speedily 
publish, a System of Surgery, in four 
volumes, 8vo. 

Mr Professor Playfair will speedi- 
ly publish a new and enlarged edition 
of his * Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Vheory.” It will be in quarto, and 
illustrated by Engravings. 

The admirers of the incomparable 
humour and powerful satire of Swift, 
will be happy to learn, that an edi- 
tion of his works is preparing, which 
will be illustrated by the industry and 
genius of Mr Walter Scott. It will 
be on a plan different from that adopt- 
ed by former editors. In the Life of 
the Author, it is proposed to collate 
and combine the various information 
which has been given by Mr Sheri- 
dan, Lord Orrery, Dr Delany, Mr 
Pilkington, Dean Swift, Dr Johnson, 
and others, into one distinct and com- 
prehensive narrative ; which, it is hop- 
ed, may prove neither a libel or apo- 
logy for Swift, nor a collection from 
the pleadings of those who have writ- 
ten either ; but a plain, impartial, and 
connected biographical narrative. By 
the favour of distinguished friends in 
Ireland, the editor hopes to obtain 
considerable light upon some passages 
in the Dean’s life, which have hither- 
to perplexed his biographers. In pre- 
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paring the text and notes, no labour 
or expense has been spared to procure 
original intormation, ‘The Tale of a 
‘lub, for example, is illustrated with 
the marginal notes of the learned 
Bentley, transcribed from manuscript 
jottings on his own copy. Although 
neither long nor numerous, they offer 
some curious elucidations of the au- 
thor, and afford a singular instance of 
the equanimity with which the satire 
even of Swift was borne by the vene- 
rable scholar against whom it was so 
unadviseably levelled. Some prelimi- 
nary critical observations are offered 
on the various literary productions of 
the Dean of St Patrick’s; and histo- 
rical explanations and anecdotes ac- 
company his political treatises. All 
those pieces which, though hitherte 
admitted into Swift’s works, are posi- 
tively ascertained not to be of his 
composition, are placed in the Appen- 
dix, or altogether retrenched. On the 
other hand, the Editor is encouraged 
to believe, that, by accurate research, 
some gleanings may yet be recovered, 
which have escaped even the laudable 
and undeniable industry of Swift’s last 
Editor. So that, upon the whole, he 
hopes the present edition will be fully 
more complete than those of late years. 
The work will appear in the course of 
1810. 

Mr J. Graham Dalzell will speedi- 
ly publish. a Tract on Monastic An- 
tiquities, with some account of a re- 
cent search for the remains of the 
Kings interred in the Abbey of Dun- 
fermline. 

A new edition will soon be pub- 
lished, of Wallace’s Dissertation on 
the Numbers of Mankind. This work 
was written in reply to Hume’s Essay 
on the Populousness of Ancient Na 
tions, and contains a great deal of cu- 
rious and important information. It 
has, for some time, been extremely 
scarce. 

Mr Robertson Buchanan has in the 
press, the second part of his Practical 
Essays. It will relate-to the — 
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ef Mills; with an introductory ac- 
count of the progress and improve- 
ment of Mill-work. Essays third, 
fourth, and fifth, are also preparing 
for publication. 

The same author will speedily pub- 
lish “ Practical and Descriptive Es- 
says on the Economy of Fuel.” 

Mr Alison has in the press, a ser- 
mon preached on occasion of the late 


Fast. 
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A NEW, much - improved, and en- 
larged edition, in twenty-eight vo- 
Jumes, royal octo-decimo, is in the press, 
of Dr Mavor’s Collection of Voyages 
and ‘Travels, and will speedily be pub- 
lished. ‘The plates, instead of being de- 
signs by artists in the closet, will con- 
sist of copies from the prints published 
in the original works, and the maps 
will be numerous and on a large scale. 
The text of the principal works, as the 
Voyages of Anson, Byron, Wallis, Car- 
teret, Cook, and Macartney, will be 
printed verbatim from the original edi- 
tions, without variation or abridgement, 
and many valuable works will be inclu- 
ded which have appeared within the 
present century. | 

The splendid work of Mr Robert 
Ker Porter, representing the manners 
and costume of Russia and Sweden, and 
comprehending a Journal of his travels 
in Russia, will make its appearance in 
a few days, 

In the course of the ensuing month 
it is expected that a volume, by Mr 
Bingley, will be ready for publication, 
entitled, Memoirs of British Quadru- 
peds. ‘This, which claims the merit of 
being an original work, and not merely 
a compilation from the writings of o- 
ther naturalists, will be illustrated with 
seventy engravings from original draw- 
ings, chiefly by Howitt, and in his best 
manner. All the species will be figured 
except three, of which it was found 
wmpossible to procure authentic draw- 
ings ; and there will be representations 
of every variety of dog, and of consi- 
derably more than half the varieties of 
English cattle, sheep, and horses. The 


anecdotes of the habits of life, instinc, 
and sagacity, are in this work rendered 
entirely distinct from the descriptions, 
The latter are thrown into the form of 

a synepsis, on a plan somewhat similar 
to that of Dr Withering’s botanical ar. 
rangement, and inserted, with the syno. 
nyms, at the end of the volume. It is 
intended that two volumes of Memoirs 
of British Whales and Fishes, illustrated 
also by a great number of figures, shall 
shortly follow ; and afterwards others of 
the birds, amphibious insects, &c, till an 
entire system of British Zoology, occa. 
pying about seven volumes, is complet. 
ed. In this work, which has been many 
years in preparation, every class will be 
rendered perfectly distinct from the rest, 

Mr James Elmes has undertaken a 
complete and comprehensive Diction. 
ary of the Fine Arts, to include accounts 
of the arts in theory and practice, and 
of their professors in all ages. Such a 
work must necessarily become a library 
of itself to the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, the amateur, and the collector 
of subjects connected with the fine arts, 

Mr Thomas Mortimer, Vice-Consul 
at Ostend forty years ago, and author of 
the work called, Every man his own 
Broker, published fifty years ago, is 
preparing a legacy to the world in a 
new Dictionary of Trade, Commerce, 
and Manufactures. Of this work we 
may say, as we have said of the last 
work, that it must constitute a library 
of itself to the numerous persons to 
whom it addresses itself; and we may 
add, respecting both, that it is wonder- 
ful such useful publications have never 
before appeared. 

Mr A. Jewit, proposes to publish by 
subscription, in two volumes, small oc- 
tavo, with twenty-four Aquatinta Views 
of Ruins, Scenes, Antiquities, &c. drawn 
expressly from nature, Remarks on va- 
rious Parts of the Counties of Notting- 
ham, Lincoln, York, Derby, and Staf- 
ford ; being the result of several succes- 
sive tours and excursions since the com- 
mencent of the present century. 

_ A new Grammar, entitled, The Eng- 
lish Tutor, written in familiar letters, 
and intended particularly for ladies’ se- 
minaries, by Mr W. C. Oulton, author 
of the Traveller’s Guide, &c. will be 
presented to the public in a few weeks. 

The Academy of Arts, Sciences, and 
Belles Lettres, of Padua, has recently 

If- 
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nct, | resumed its meetings, after along sus. Mr P. Thompson, of Boston, will 
he pension. According to its ancient prac- publishin the ensuing spring a small vo- 
ns, [| tice, it has proposed several questions lume, embellished with engravings, to 
‘of [for the ensuing year; among which are be entitled, The Stranger’s Guide thro’ 
ilar the following :—‘* How far is that opi- Boston and its Environs. | 

ar. — onion well-founded, which maintains, In a few weeks will be published, the 
no. [| that the taste for letters must diminish first part of a Treatise of Arches, Brid« 


ges, Domes, Abutment and Embank- 
ment Walls, by Mr S. Ware, architect. 


js | in proportion to the progress made in 
sciences?” and What improvement 


ve | can be made in the ploughs at present ‘The author professes to show a simple i} 
all - made use of in this country,and by what mode of describing geometrically the 4 
of — | _means may they be rendered more use- catenaria, and to deduce his theory prin- , 
an i ful in labour, better adapted to the cir- cipally from that line. Sections of Tr. ot 
cumstances of the place, and the quality nity Church, Ely ; King’s College Cha- 
t. | ofthe different soils?” ‘Che prizesare pel, Cambridge; Salisbury Cathedral, an 
y p i each sixteen gold Napoleons; and the and Westminster Abbey, will be given, zt 
answers must be written either in Italian in corroboration of the principles advan- 
er French. ced in the work. 
a Mr Lucas 1s preparing to publish the The Rev. Dr Vincent is preparing ¥ 
» | Travels of Humanius in search of the to publish the Greek text of Arrian’s Ps 


Indiaa and the Periplus, with a transla- 
tion, to accompany his comments on 
those works. 

The History of the Dissenters, by 
Messrs Bogue and Bennet, is in such 
forwardness, that the two first volumes 
may be very soon expected. 

Mr Southey has iu preparation a Ro- 
mance in rhyme, founded on the mytho- 
logy of the Hindoos, to be intitled, The 
Carse of Kehama. 

The Rev. Mr Beloe is proceeding with 
the fourth and fifth volumes of Anec- 
dotes of Literature and Scarce Books. 
At the end of the fifth will be given a 
general Index to the work. 


5 [Temple of Happiness; an Allegory. 

d Mr Hilditch has issued proposals for 
4 publishing, by subscription, the History 
y Antiquities of Tamworth. 

; Mr Edgeworth’s work on Profession- 
t al Education, which will form a quarto 
‘ volume, is far advanced at the press, and 
may soon be expected. 

Mr Smith, of Dublin, has nearly fi- 
nished his History of the Germanic Em- 
pire, which will be speedily published in 
two volumes, Svo. 

Mr Jerningham will shortly publish 
a work, called the Alexandrian School ; 
being a narrative of the character and 
writings of the first Christian professors 
in that city, with observations on the A Life of the late Dr Beddoes has 
influence they still maintain over the es- been undertaken by Dr Stock, of Bris- 
tablished church. tol. 


_ 
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While, from a Tyrant’s grasp a world to 
save, 

Britannia’s banners and Iberia’s wave ; 

What time, where’er her vengeful light- 
nings fly, 

Fair Liberty relumes her languid eye, 

Leave, gentle Muse! awhile th’ ensanguin’d 


VERSES, 


fiscribed to L. Macrintosn, Esq. of 
Raicmore, on the liberal Subfcription 
procured by bimin for the fupport 
of the Rovat AcADEMY and INFIR- 
MARY of Inverness; by Mr Carey, 
author of the “* Pleafures of Nature,’— 


lain 
“ Reign of Fancy,’ — Secrets of the P : ow? -dro} i 
Caftle,” a Novel, te. te. Pity’s heart-drop falls in 
HILE loud o’er Europe sounds the Leave the sad scene, tho’ Glory’s wreathed 
clang of arms, smile 


And Valour’s breast with martial ardour 
warms; 


Reems ea the panting hero’s bleeding 
toil. Th 
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The votive wreaths that grateful Science 
_ twines, 
Where ‘mid her peaceful vale her temple 
shines, 
Awhile the song invite, and court thy care, 
i.ike holy flamen fondly watching there. 
O ! where is he for deathless glory born, 
Whose brow the waving chapletshall adorn; 
The friend of Genius, whose protecting 


hand 
Sheds fostering blessings on her grateful 
land ; 


Rears the glad bower where her young 
blossom blows, 

And guards her studious visions of repose: 

Whose ven'trous soul the patriot flame su- 
biimes 

To tempt the varying breath of other 
climes; 

Who patient long the frown of fortune 
bore— 

With pious hands who searches every 
shore— 

Marks where at length the sparkling gems 
expand, 

And bears the treasure to his native land ;-- 

He who for pining Want and sad Disease 

Vrovides the home, and spreads the couch 
of peace, 

Where sad Misfortune rears her drooping 
head, 

And sees a brightening gleam of sunshine 
spread ;— 

He on whose name a thousand blessings 
wait, 

At whose approach Hope, Pleasure, reno- 
vate, 

With ore throb the bounding heart em- 

oy, 

eye speaks unutterable joy ?— 

Him the glad Muse’s harmony shall hail, 

-And a for him the pride of Learning’s 
Vaile. 

Grav'dis thy name on Fame’s eternalshrine, 


Vor these fond gifts, O Macintosh! are 
thine. 


Aud ye who own, where’er your foot- 
steps ruam, 
The cheek that crimsons at the thoughts of 
Home, 
And ali the nameless wishes that impart 
The sympathetic glow that warms the 
heart.— 
Forgot the pomp of India’s brighter climes 
For scenes that whisper tales of other times, 
Like music warbling in the aerial shade, 
And softer, sweeter still by distance made ; 
Accept the tribute of the Muse's lay, 
Fond "mid these picasing mountain walks 
to striy, 
And court the dreams that raptur'd fancy 
Warns, 


And decks thy banks, O Ness, with fairer 


charins ; 


Ness, that so oft, with al] a mether's pride, 

Sees Beauty walk with Virtue by her side, 

And structures rising o'er the tranquil 
wave 

Bright with the hallow’d beams that Sci. 
ence guve, 

And forming Art bid rugged nattire vield, 

And Ocean’s keels divide the cultur’d field, 


While deeds like these true Glory’s 
meed proclaim, 
Shall Conquest only point the path to fame? 
Had Ceasar scorned the palm that Genius 
ave, 
Ev’n Cezsar’s self had filled a nameless 
grave. 
Yet when tyrannic hosts your rights invade, 
Draw, sons of Scotia! draw the vengeful 
blade— 
No wrath so deadly, and no steel so bright, 
Shall ever meet you in the shock of fight, 
But Glory, Love, and Freedom, twine the 


ay, 
Triumphant Chiefs! and gild your setting 
day. 


ODE, 
On WINTER. 


THE wintery winds, awak’d from sleep 
in /Zolus’ adamantive cave, 

Loud o’er the land and turbid deep, 

With’boisterous blasts, begin to rave. 


Bright Phoebus, in his fiery car, 
Now, southward, bends his annual course: 
While Afric’s tawny tribes, afar, 
Fly to the shade to shun his force. 


Thick, murky clouds, obscure our sky ; 
Along the hills the vapours sail ; 
No cheering prospect meets the eye ; 
Stern winter desolates the vale ; 


The blooms lie wrapt deep snows among; 
On Patie’s Hill no lambkins play ; 
No blackbird chants his woodland song, 
As by che Esk | wind my way: 


Stript naked, bend the birchen trees, 
That smil’d iw green round Mary’s Bowers 
The lonely muse now leafless sees 
The haunt of many a happier hour. 


Adieu, ye favourite scenes, a while! 
Ye howling tempests, bluster on! 
Till vernal hours, again, shall smile; 
When all your rage is spent, and gone. 


In yonder Cot, secure from harms, 
I'll pass thy gloomy months away : 
While love and friendship’s soothing charms 
Supply the absent sweets of May. 
Carilop:, 
Decem. 1808. 
Erratum.—In the Erecy, in No. 60. for 
December last, 1808, p- 926. c. 2. for, the 
bloom that, read, the health that. PRO 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, Fan. 19. 

‘I YHIS day the House of Lords met, pur- 

suant to prorogation, when the Lord 
Chancellor. the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Camden, and the Duke of Montrose, 
took their seats in their robes upon the wool. 
sack, as his Majesty’s Commissioners ; and 
the Speaker and Members of the House 
of Commons being 1n attendance, the Lord 
Chancellor delivered the following speech 
from his Majesty :— 


“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We have it in command from his Ma 
jesty, to state to you, that his Majesty has 
called you together, in perfect confidence 
that you are prepared cordially to support 
his Majesty in the prosecution of a war, 
which there is no hope of terminating, safe- 
ly and honourably, except through vigo- 
rous and persevering exertion. 

“ We are to acquaint you, that his Ma- 
jesty has directed to be laid before you co- 
pies of the proposals for opening a negoti- 
ation which were transmitted to his Ma- 
jesty from Erfurth ; and of the correspond- 
ence which thereupon took place with the 
Governments of Russia and of France ; to- 
gether with the declaration issued by his 
Majesty’s command on the termination of 
that correspondence. 

“His Majesty is persuaded that you will 
participate in the feelings which were ex- 
pressed by his Majesty, when it was re- 
quired that his Majesty should consent to 
commence the negotiation by abandoning 
the cause of Spain, which he had so recente 
ly and solemnly espoused. 

“ We are commanded to inform you, 
that his Majesty continues to receive from 
the Spanish Government the strongest as- 
surances of their determined perseverance 
in the cause of the legitimate Monarchy, 
and of the national independence of Spain ; 
and to assure you, that so long as the peo- 
ple of Spain shall remain true to them- 
selves, his Majesty will continue to them 
his most strenuous assistance and support. 

_ “ His Majesty has renewed to the Spa- 
nish nation, in the moment of its difficulties 
and reverses, the engagements which he 
voluntarily contracted at the outset of its 
struggle against the usurpation and tyranny 
of France ; and we are commanded to ac- 
quaint you, that these engagements have 
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been reduced into the form of a treaty of 
alliance; which treaty, so soon as the rati- 
fications shall have been exchanged, his 
Majesty will cause to be laid before you. 

“ His Majesty commands us to state to 
you, that while his Majesty contemplated, 
with the liveliest satisfaction, the atchiev- 
ments of his forces in the commencement 
of the campaign in Portugal, and the deli- 
verance of the kingdom of his ally from 
the presence and oppressions of the French 
army, his Majesty most deeply regretted 
the termination of that campaign by an ar- 
mistice and convention, of some of the ar- 
ticles of which his Majesty has felt himself 
obliged formally to declare his disapproba- 
tion. 

‘* We are to express to you his Majesty’s 
reliance on your disposition to enable his 
Majesty to continue the aid afforded by his 
Majesty to the King of Sweden. That 
Monarch derives a peculiar claim to his 
Majesty’s support, in the present exigency 
of his affairs, from having concurred with 
his Majesty in the propriety of rejecting 
any proposal for negotiation to which the 
Government of Spain was not to be admit- 
ted as a party. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that he has directed the esti- 
mates of the current year to be laid before 
you. His Majesty relies upon your zeal 
and affection to make such further provi+ 
sion of supply as the vigorous prosecution 
of the war may render necessary ; and he 
trusts that you may be enabled to find the 
means of providing such supply without 
any great or immediate increase of the ex- 
a upon his people. 

“ His Majesty feels assured, that, it will 
be highly satisfactory to you to learn, that 
notwithstanding the measures resorted to 
hy the enemy, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the commerce and resources of his king- 
dom, the public revenue has continued ina 
course of progressive improvement. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘** We are directed to inform you, that 
the measure adopted by Parliament in the 
last session, for establishing a Local Militia, 
has been already attended with the happiest 
success, and promises to be extensively und 
permanently beneficial to the country. 

“ We have received his Majesty’s com- 
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mands most specially to recommend to 
you, that, duly weighing the immense in- 
terests which are at stake in the war now 
carrying on, you should proceed, with as lit- 
tle delay as possible, to consider of the most 
effectual measures for the augmentation of 
the regular army, in order that his Majes- 
ty may be the better enabled, without im- 
pairing the means of defence at homie, to 
avail himself of the military power of his 
dominions in the great contest in which he 
is engaged; and to conduct that contest, 
under i blessing of Divine Providence, 
to a conclusion compatible with the honour 
of his Majesty's crown, and with the inte- 
rests of his allies, of Europe, and of the 
world.” 

After the Commons withdrew, the House 
was cleared for a short time, when the Earl 
of Liverpool took the oaths and his seat 
on succeeding to his father. Lord Moira 
also took the oaths and his seat as Biron 
Iiungerford, which he succeeds to on the 
ceath of his mother. Dr Mansell, as Bi- 
shop of Bristol, and the translated Bishops, 
zlso took the vaths and their seats. 

‘The House then adjourned till five o’- 
clock, when the Chancellor resumed the 
woolsack, and his Majesty’s speech was a- 

ain read. 

The Farlof Bridgewater rose to move 
the address, but spoke so inaudibly that 
scarcely a sentence could be heard. We 
understood his Lordship to approve gene- 
rally of the sentiments contained in his Ma- 
jesty’s speech, and to approve of his reso- 

ution to per evere in his assistance to the 
Spanish nation as long as that nation should 
be true to itself. With respect to the con- 
vention of Cintra, his Lordship said there 
might be a difference in opinion, but there 
could be but one opinion respecting the 
bravery of our troops. His Lordship con- 
cluded by moving the address, which, as 
usual, was an echo of the speech. 

> Lora Sheffield rose to second the address, 
and dwelt with strong emphasis on the per- 
severing exertions of his Majesty in defence 
of Spanjsh patriotism. ‘That country, he 
said, had done much to preserve their li- 
berties front the grasp of usurpation and 
tyranny; and, considering the completely 
disorganised state into which the treachery 
of France had hurled the nation, their ef- 
forts had been highly meritorious. Bad 
men, however, would be found in every 
country, and Spain was not without its be- 
trayers. Still he applauded the persever- 
ing spirit of his Majesty to follow up the 
assistance already afforced with energy and 
Vigour. It was consistent with the princi- 
ples the Sovereign had at all times shewn 
towards suffering humanity. His Lordship 
next adverted to the flourishing state of 
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our commerce, which, in spite of every ar, 
tifice of Bonaparte, was still in a progres. 
sive state of improvement. His Lordship, 
after observing that the country felt the 
greatest confidence in the talents of the 
British General commanding in Spain, said, 
that whether he advanced or retreated, he 
was sure that he would not compromise 
the honour of the country, of sully the 
giery of the British arms. 

Lord St Vincent next rose, and madea 
short but animated spe+ch. He confessed 
there was little to find faule with in his 
Majesty’s speech, especially as he had ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of some of the 
articles of the Cintra convention; but look. 
ing to the whole of that affair, he could 
pronounce that, in his opinion, it was a 
most disgraceful act. ‘The Portuguese, he 
Said, as a nation, were a brave peopie (he 
did not mean the rascally inhabitants of 
Lisben,) and if led on by British officers, 
were excellent troops. He would have 
lost his head, had the French crossed the 
Tagus, if they had ever got into Spain, 
The armistice proposed by Keilerman, he 
said, was vothing more than a French arti- 
fice to squeewe the British General; and 
the inquiry that had taken place was no- 
thing more than a medium through which 
it was suspected the public dissatisfaction 
would evaporate. Ir had been said that his 
Majesty's Ministers had displayed great vi- 
gour ; he could see no traces of it, unless it 
Was in sending transports at an increased 
tonnage to Portugal. But how were they 
employed ? Why, in conveying Junot and 
his rascally troops back again to France, to 
fight us at greater odds. In short, looking 
to the present state of the country, in his 
mind we were Jost as a nation, unless a 
change took place in his Majesty's Couns 
cils ; he therefore thought that an address 
should be carried to the foot of the throne, 
praying his Majesty, if he wished to pre- 
serve his kingdom entire, and his people 
frem ruin, that he would remove his Mi- 
nisters. Nothing short of such a measure 
could save the country. His Lordship con- 
cluded by saying, that, considering his in- 
firmities, it might be possible that he should 
not come again to the House, but he had 
spoken his sentiments, and he wished their 
Lordships good night. 

Lord disspproved of the con- 
Cuct of Ministers, though he did net mean 
to oppose the address. He said, they should 
imitate Bonaparte’s conduct at Madrid, and 
do away useless places and unmerited pen’ 
sions, 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that there 
was one point upon which there could not, 
he was persuaded, be any difference of opi- 
nion among their Lordships, mamely, the 
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ropriety of assuring his Majesty of the 
ae with which they received his 
speech. In expressing that assurance, a 
language was employed, which to him ap- 
peared to commit the House to certain 
points upon which they were not adequate- 
ly informed. For himself, he would ap- 
prove of continuing to support Spain so 
long as any hope remained ; but he was 
not prepared to thank -his Majesty for a 
treaty, of the conditions and engagements 
of which he was wholly ignerant. It was 
not impossible, when the treaty came to 
be discussed, that he might approve it; but 
until the documents were before him, he 
must suspend his opinion, and, above all 
things, decline to pledge himself to an un- 
reserved approbation of the measure. Be- 
fore he couid come to a proper decision on 
this subject, he must also obtain some in- 
formation respecting the state of Spain, 
At no period within his memory was there 
so auch spirit, so much loyalty and zeal 
in the country, and yet, at the same time, 
so much dissatistaction. It was a dissatis- 
faction not arising from a turbulent dispo- 
sition in the people of this country, or from 
any marked reverses, or from the pressure 
of the public burdens, but a dissatisfaction 
produced by a feeling most honourable to 
the nation. The dissatisfaction was pro« 
portioned to the zeal and expectation of 
the country. It was not content either 
with the extent of the exertions that had 
been made to aid the Spaniards, or with 
the maaner in which they were employed. 
Some statement, he trusted, would be made 
to allay this very laudable feeling of the pub- 
lic mind.—His Lordship here declared, 
that he rose chiefly for the purpose of qua- 
lifying the assent he should give the great- 
est part of the address, With the reserva- 
tion he had made, and that the means 
which would be hberally given would not 
be misemployed ; that the sacrifices of blood 
and treasure that the people of this coun- 
try were dispesed, beyond all example, to 
make, would be spent for the glory of the 
nation, and the honour of his Majesty's 
crown, he would give his assent to the ad- 
dress. He wished, however, not to be 
considered as committing himself to irs full 
extent, but merely as concurring in that 
part which recommends a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, and expresses a deters 
mination to assist Spain, so long as Spain 
shall prove true to herself. He also con- 
curred in the expediency of increasing our 
military means in proportion to those of 
the enemy with whom we have to con- 
tend. 

| Lord Grenville complained of Ministers 
pledging the country and the House to the 
extent of calling out the force of the coun- 


132 
try, for a war in the interior of Spain. He 
had no hesitation in thus declaring it would 
be fatal in the extreme. ‘They should re- 
flect that they are about to send 40,000 to 
centend with 500,000. Scandalous delays 
had taken place, both here and in Portu- 
gal ; two months elapsed after the battle of 
Vimiera, before a single soldier leaves Por- 
tugal for Spain; and twe months more be- 
fore a single musket is fired at the enemy- 
By that time the armies of Spain are over- 
thrown, her provinces over-run, and the 
tyrant triumphs. As to the armistice 
and convention in Portugal, the sense of 
the country was so roundly expressed upon 
these, that all he could say respecting 
them, would be but echoing the indignant 
sentiments of the whole nation, so well, and 
so deeply, and universally expressed. All 
he would add to these expressions were, 
that if Ministers intended to meet the ene- 
my in the plains of Portugal, they should 
have sent out cavalry, and if they intended 
that we should attack them in their forti- 
fications, they shoald have sent out artillery 
in a greater po The conclusion 
to be drawn from the report of the Board 
of Inquiry was, that it was not the Gene- 
rals but the Ministers that were to be blam- 
ed. His Lordship then adverted to Ame- 
rica. He signified in strong terms his as- 
tonishment that Ministers pursued such 
crooked policy towards that country; so 
far from thinking that the embargo was 
beneficial to this nation, he considered it as 
one of the most unfortunate events attend- 
ant upon the war. His Lordship noticed 
a difference between the language of Mi- 
nisters in the declaration, and that used in 
the speech, respecting the proposals from 
Erfurth; and concluded with observing, 
that if we sent our best officers and our 
a troops to Spain, the country would be 
ost, . 

Lord Liverpool said, that the address, as 
it was worded, pledged the House only to 
that general support of the Spanish cause 
which was consonant to the sentiments ene 
tertained by all ranks of people in this 
country, whatever their opinions might be 
as to the system of operations that had been 
adopted, as contrasted with any other which 
they might think mere eligible. With re- 
gard to the question of where the British 
troops should first act, he could truly as- 
sert, that Sir Arthur Wellesley had pro- 
ceeded on to Portugal, in consequence of 
the decision of the Junta at Corunna; that 
the expulsion of the Freneh from that coune 
try was the most essential service which he 
could do to the cause of Spain, They look- 
ed to the embarrassment that must have 
risen from having to combat the hostile ar- 
mies entering on the side of the Fypenncets 
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while a numerous French force was at the 
same time ready to fall on their rear from 
Portugal. The Noble Lord had recom- 
mended coast expeditions, instead of pene- 
trating into the heart of Spain, and yet the 
only coast expedition which was practicable, 
and which had been successful in a degree 
almost unprecedented, was the subject of 
his censure. Was it not by the coast ex- 
pedition of General Spencer, who landed 
at Ayamonte, that the French in Portugal 
were prevented from effecting a junction 
with Dupont ?—As to the other objection 
of the Noble Lord, that of sending a large 
force into the heart of Spain, he would say, 
that great risks must be run, where great 
objects were to be obtained —But was 
there not, in what the Spaniards had done, 
—was there not, in the moral and physical 
state of the country, every thing that could 
form an inducement to the most vigorous 
and extensive assistance. ‘There were pro- 
vinces in Spain which had singly resisted a 
powerful enemy in the country for centu- 
ries. If the hearts of the people were re- 
solutely bent on continued opposition to 
the invaders, history afforded examples of 
such a spirit proving finally triumphant, 
after a struggle of many years duration. 
The expedition to Portugal was not dis- 
patched in an unprovided state. On the 
contrary, when that came to be particular- 
ly discussed, he would be ready to prove 
that its equipment was in every respect as 
complete as any expedition that had ever 
sailed from the British ports. It was not 
only sufficiently provided with artillery, 
but in that particular department our mili- 
tary character had acquired fresh lustre, 
and extorted even the praise of our adver- 
saries, two-thirds of whose artillery were 
in our hands in the course of a few days 
from the opening of the campaign, entire- 
ly owing to our a in that parti- 
cular department of the army. He would 
not now enter into an examination of the 
merits or demerits of the convention of 
Cintra ; but was surprised how the Noble 
Lord could construe the censure expressed 
in the speech against some of the articles 
into an unqualified disapprobation of the 
whole —He could assure the Noble Lord 
and the House, that nothing was more re- 
mote from the intention of Ministers than 
to involve the country in a war with Ame- 
rica. He should think that the admission 
made by the Noble Lord, that the Govern- 
ment of that country evinced a partiality 
for France, would furnish a solution of the 
circumstances which led to the present state 
of things between the two countries. The 
embargo could not have been, nor was it at 
first alledged to have been laid on in con- 
sequence di the orders in Council, because 
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the American Government could not thea 
have known that such a measure was actu. 
ally in agitation. But in a subsequent com- 
munication to Mr Erskine, Mr Madison 
stated that the probability of such orders 
being issued, was one of the causes of the 
embargo. If this was true, the probzbility 
could only have arisen from their reason. 
ing upon the threat held out in the order 
of January 7, 1807, and the principles laid 
down in the order of May 1806, both of 
which could be justified on no other ground 
than that of a right in this country to reta- 
liate. But while this probability was of 
sufficient weight to impose the embargo 
as a measure of precaution against this 
country, not one word was said of the ori- 
ginal injustice of the enemy, which had led 
to the issuing of our orders.—Even the 
proposal of July last to this Government, 
and that of France, shewed a bias in favour 
of the latter. To France the inducement 
to revoke the decree of Berlin was war 
with England; to us the advantage held 
out was only the continuance of the em- 
bargo with respect to France. His Lord- 
ship concluded with a few remarks on the 
flourishing state of our commerce and fi- 
nances. 

Lord Moira decidedly differed both from 
his Noble Friend and Ministers, as to the 
conduct which should have been adopted 
with respect to Spain. ‘There was a pe- 
riod in the war when the force which we 
now had there would have been sufficient 
to have stopped the passes of the Pyrennees, 
and led to the capture of every Frenchman 
in that country. This was the only plan 
which presented any chance of a successful 
issue. It was the rock split in the desert, 
but we had neglected to drink of the foun- 
tain. The consultation with the people of 
Corunna, in the then state of things, was 
as ridiculous as if a Commander were to go 
to consult the inhabitants ef Penzance what 
should be done if the enemy were to land 
in Scotland. His Lordship entered, at some 
length, into the question of the convention 
of Cintra, and declared, that his opinion, 
as a Member of the soard of Inquiry, was, 
that no blame attached to the Commanders 
in a military poiut of view. The only er- 
ror of that transaction being of a political 
nature, and therefore not within the con 
stitutional scope of the powers vested in 
the Board. The result of their decision 
was to render an inquiry into the conduct 
of Ministers indispensably necessary, as they 
alone were responsible for the political con- 
duct of the expedition. 

Lord Erskine generally censured the cone 
duct of Ministers, and more especially theif 
rejection of the concilating overture from 
America ; the effect of which, he sane 
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would have been to place that country in 
a state of war with France, if the latter per- 
sisted in her decrees of blockade. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lord Mulgrave 
asserted that Ministers had no design to 
inflame the misunderstanding with Ameri- 
ca; but that they would not deprecate her 
hostility, at the expence of our own dear- 
est and most important rights. With re- 
gard to the other topics that had been ad- 
verted to, both the Noble Lords professed 
their readiness to enter into them in detail 
on a future day, in vindication of the con- 
duct of themselves and their colleagues.— 
The question on the address was then put 
and carried nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, Fanuary 19. 

After the House had gone up to the 
House of Lords, and returned, the Clerk 
presented a bill for preventing clandestine 
outlawries, which was read a first time. 

Aiter the Speaker had read the speech, 
delivered in the Upper House by the Lords 
Commissioners, Mr Robinson rose, and, in 
his maiden speech, took a view of the cir- 
cumstances in which this country stood in 
the present arduous contest with France. 
He alluded to that part of the speech 
where his Majesty calls upon the country 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war as 
the hest and only means of obtaining a per- 
manent and lasting peace. In his opinion 
there could be no doubt but that the peo- 
ple of this empire, who had so zealously 
supported the Spanish cause against the ty- 
ranny and rapacity of Bonaparte, would 
readily come forward in support of Minis- 
ters in the presecution of this great cause. 
He thought a vigorous war preferable to 
temporizing measures. We were intimate- 
ly allied to Spain, and we were pledged to 
her to resist the tyranny and infamy of the 
ruler of France, who had stolen away the 
King and his son Ferdinand. The despot 
of France was forging chains for Spain, 
which he trusted would be burst asunder 
by the energies of the Spaniards, aided by 
our Ministers, who had distinguished them- 
selves for the promptitude they had evin- 
ced since the struggle began. After some 
further remarks, the Hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving an address, which, as u- 
sual, was an echo of the speech. 

Mr S. Lushington sgconded the motion. 
He stated that he felt Seeply the evils that 
would result from France subjecting Spain, 
and he relied on the generous principles of 
the Spaniards, for their complete emancipa- 
tion from French degradation. ‘The feel- 
ings of this country, he was happy to think, 
Were congenial with those of Spain, and 
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there could be no question but that Spain 
would ever entertain high sentiments of 
gratitude for the interference of this coun 
try. Under these impressions, he felt Mi- 
nisters were entitled to the gratitude and 
thanks of their country, for the fortitude 
they exhibited in sending assistance to Spain 
in the bold and independent manner they 
had done. The address proposed by his 
Hon. Friend met his most cordial approba- 
tion. He concluded by stating it as his o- 
pinion, that the best way of obtaining peace 
was by an offensive war against France, 
and by augmenting our military strength. 
The question was then put, when 
Mr Ponsonby rose, and in a speech of 
some length took a review of the conduct 
of Administration. He said he must feel 
for the conduct of those men who had un- 
fortunately been appointed to the Govern- 
ment of the country. In the course of the 
last year these men of vigour had entered 
into a treaty with the King of Sweden, by 
which they were to pay, as a subsidy to 
that Prince, 100,000]. a-month. In that 
treaty there was a private stipulation, spe- 
cifying military aid by England. How far 
that military aid was supplied, might be 
known from Sir John Moore’s expedition, 
which went to Gortenburgh, and returned 
without doing any thing. Ministers had 
since then very properly conferred on that 
gallant and meritorious officer the command 
of the army in Spain. Mr Ponsonby, as a 
fresh instance of the activity and superior 
intelligence of these men of vigour, said, 
that in the expedition against Denmark 
they had brought away no sailors ; and that 
the Danes were at this very moment most 
actively employed in hostility to our mer- 
cantile trade in the Baltic; nay, more, the 
Danish navy was more active against our 
trade than the navy of any other power in 
Europe, The expedition to Sweden return- 
ed in a way disgraceful to the country that 
had sent it out. The attempt of Bonaparte 
at the snbjugation of Spain, he would rea- 
dily allow, had excited a most laudable spi- 
rit of enthusiasm in this country, highly 
honourable to its character. But he come 
lained that the mode of warfare carried on 
j Ministers was not the proper mode, but 
was just the reverse. Instead of sending 
armies to Spain, Ministers ought to have 
supported the Spaniards with arms, and left 
them to themselves for a season, until they 
should ascertain the progress they had made 
in resisting the encroachments of Bona- 
parte. A vast quantity of blood and trea- 
sure had been sacrificed, and Spain was still 
liable to danger. ‘They had cent Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley to Portugal, with a sort of 
roving commission ; they wished to deliver 
Portugal, the smaller kingdom, from the 
French 
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French yoke; but Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
force was not large enough completely to 
produce that effect, or to keep the field a- 
gainst the French. General Wellesley had 
been ordered by Ministers to expel the 
French from Portugal, which he did, after 
consulting with the Junta of Gallicia. But 
what, he would ask, had been the conduct 
of ministers? Spain was safe; and ought, 
as being the greater country, to have been 
protected by Ministers: But no such thing 
was done. Portugal, the smaller country, 
was succoured, while Spain was left wholly 
unprotected by this country, and only de- 
fended by the zeal of her own inhabitants. 
He was happy to understand, from the 
speech delivered, that his Majesty disap- 
proved of certain stipulations in the con- 
vention of Cintra; and if he was not greatly 
mistaken, that fact had been industriously 
concealed by Ministers till this very night. 
He confessed he knew little of the matters 
in Spain, Ministers being so very taciturn 
that they had kept all the intelligence they 
got to themselves, and doled it out in petty 
hints among their friends. This was not 
the way in which the people of England 
ought to be treated. They had generously 
come forward, and it was a bad return for 
the spontaneous effusion which burst forth 
throughout the whole empire. He then 
repeated that the expedition had failed from 
the want of cavalry and artillery, there be- 
wg only 200 cavalry, The Noble Lord 
(Castlereagh,) he said, had, last year, with 
tears in his eyes, made many attacks on Mr 
Windham, and his military system. (A 
ery of Hear! from the Opposition.) Com- 
manders in Chief succeeded each other like 
relays of post horseson a road. (A laugh.) 
‘Phe Hon. Gentleman concluded by saying 
that he did not mean to propose any amend- 
ment to the address; he should, however, 
Sive notice, that on an early day he should 
call the attention of the House to the con- 
vention of Cintra, and to the conduct of 
Ministers, in regard to the army they had 
sent to Spain. After some allusions to the 
reproof the corporation of London had re- 
ceived from Ministers, but not from the 
King, the Hon. Gentleman concluded by 
£!ving his support to the address. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the speech of the 
Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr Ponsonby) was 
rather of a prudent cast, and not in that ani 
mated style in which another Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr Sheridan) had, in the last 
SessiOns, represented the aiding Spain as pa- 
yamount to all other duties. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman who spoke this night 
seemed to think it was very improper cod 
imprudent for a British army to enter Spain, 
without having some cautionary towns and 
forts surrendered to us, to secure our re. 


treat in case of calamity. For his part, he 
knew of no town of that sort which could 
be surrendered, except Cadiz; for as to 
Ferrol, it was not a town capable of an. 
swering the object proposed, ner of protec;. 
ing the embarkation of the army. Now, 
as it was evident that if we were to make 
any operatiens at all, they must be in the 
North of Spain, he could not conceive that 
a proposal would be weil received in that 
country for surrendering a town quite with. 
eut the line of our military operations. If 
we had made such a proposal to that gene- 
rous and high-spirited nation, he could not 
conceive that we could have thrown a 
greater apple of discord. As to another 
disposition of the forces which had been 
mentioned, that of sending Sir Arthur Wel. 
lesley’s force of 9000 mei: to the Pyrenees, 
to cut off the communicetion between the 
60,000 Trench troops who were in Spain, 
and the rest of the 500,000 disposable troops 
of which the Right Honourable Gentlemaa 
stated their army to consist, the bare state- 
ment of such a plan must convince the 
House of its absurdity. He would venture 
to say, from the melancholy experience of 
the fate of General Blake’s army, that ifa 
British army had landed at St Andero, and 
scrambled as far as General Blake advan- 
ced, none of them would ever have come 
back. He was convinced that there was 
not a single military man who would sup- 
port the idea of a campaign in the Pyren- 
nees for a British army. The noble Lord 
spoke briefly to most of Mr Ponsonby’s ob- 
servations, and concluded, by remarking, 
that if the Right Honourable Gentleman 
had realiy no other advice to offer to the 
House and the Country, than what he had 
stated, he rejoiced that his Majesty's Go- 
vernment had adopted other measures. 
Mr Whitbread made an animated speech, 
and arraigned Ministers for having prop2- 
gated the joyful news of the termination 0 
the campaign in Portugal, and it was some 
weeks thereafter that the victory of Vimr- 
era was gained by Sir Arthur. He trusted 
this session would be one of retrenchment 
and economy, and that a correction of all 
public abuses would take place. He wishe 


ed to know why no mention was made of 


America in the King’s Speech. Was A- 
merica considered of too little consequence, 
or were there persons in this country who 
wished for an American war? He heard 
the same irritating Janguage held out now 
respecting America, as there existed pre- 
vious to the last war, which. ended ¢0 dis 
astrously. As to the orders in council, he 
wished to ask Ministers how their mighty 
predictions respecting the injury which 
those orders were to inflict on the enemys 
had been fulfilled? The enemy were nef 
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starved, nor did their soldiers die for want 
of medicines. Bonaparte had an immense 
army beyond the Pyrennees, and not one 
man in the army was hungry. Yet after 
all these facts, Ministers would not give up 
their orders in council. The speech was 
equilly silent respecting another country 
which was in a stute of great commotion. 
Ie did not say one word as to what our re- 
lations were with Turkey. It was fit that 
the House should know whether it was 
likely that that country should fall into the 
jaws of France, and therefore he regretted 
no mention had been made of it in the 
Speech. 

Mr Secretary Canning said he felt that a 
responsibility rested upon him as well as 
upon the other Ministers of his Majesty ; 
but he did not-opnsider himself in the situ- 
ation of a person accused.—-His object was 
to shew, that if-any failure had occurred, 
such failure was not to be imputed as a fault 
to Ministers, but.that they, on the contrary, 
had done their best for the interest of the 
nation at large. The principle on which 
the Government had acted was this :—The 
whole of the Spaniards had risen with a 
spontaneous enthusiasm, to resist an inva- 
der and a tyrant. The consequence of this 
was, the creation of local authorities in the 
provinces, as it were by mere chance. 
These authorities had been watching each 
other by a kind of suspicion, lest one should 
gain the ascendancy. The deputations to 
this country had only come from two or 
three provinces at first. Looking there- 
fore at the state those provinces were in, 
he asked, if it would be wise for govern- 
ment to have given an exclusive confidence 
to one in preference to another. It was 
impossible to have subsidised each province, 
nor could this country stir, in a military 
point of view, until a gesaeral govermment 
Was established. All, therefore, which the 
British Government could do, was to pre- 
sent pecuniary aid to each, but a British 
army could not have been hazarced, till a 
central government was formed As to 
our troops having arrived at Corunna ten 
days before the order for their landing had 
come from the Central Junta, he asked if 
it was proper to lose a fair wind when it of- 
fered? Every thing that could be done, was 
done by Government; and if the cause ul- 
timately failed, it was imputable only to 
the dispensations of the Great Disposer of 
events. It could not, however, be said 
that the Spanish Government had shut their 
eyes against ideas of. improvement; but 
they must have disliked those laws that 
should be dictated at the point of the sword. 
(Hear! Hear!) As to the proper place of 
landing troops, he was convinced that the 
best mode, asa first operation, was by ma- 


ving the French out of Portugal, which on- 
ly formed a part of the whole peninsula. 
In Portugal we were received without jea- 
Jousy, and still lived in harmony. As to 
America not being mentioned in the speech, 
he did not conceive it usual to make men- 
tion of any country, unless some individual 
act was done. But ministers had no objec- 
tion to give every information on the sub- 
ject of America that might be required. 


_ America was wrong, in always so far sid- 


ing with France as to hold out the block- 
ade as the aggression of England ; whereas 
it was the aggression of France, and the re- 
taliation of England. Independent of any 
idea of advantage, the honour of the coun- 
try was concerned; and he would put it to 
the House, if this country could, consistent- 
ly with its honour, submit to have her ships 
of war excladed from neutral ports, into 
which our enemy’s ships were admitted. 
With respect to Turkey, he had just to 
state, that last autumn overtures of a friend- 
ly nature were received by our government 
from the Ottoman Porte ; that Mr Adair 
was sent out to enter into amicable arrange- 
ments, and no accounts were yet received 
from him ; and until such were received no 
mention could be made of the country. 
He assured the House that no engagement 
with the King of Sweden would ever pre- 
clude the adoption of any measure which 
might tend to the advantage of that Sove- 
reign. | 

Mr Tierney deprecated the idea of any 
intention in his friends, to address ministers 
as if they were on their trial ; if they were 
so, it must be a jury of their own packing ; 
for nothing else could lead the Right Hon. 
Secretary into the vein of pleasantry which 
run through his speech. Whenever the 
Right Hon. Gentleman opened his mouth, 
the muscles of the House relaxed. He 
thought this country had a right to expect 
from the Spanish government an account 
of the application of the aids granted to 
them. He lamented the cold reception of 
our troops by the Spaniards, which appear- 
ed, he thought clearly, in General Baird's 
not being permitted to land at Corunna 
with his ten thousand men, till an order 
was sent for that purpose from the Supreme 
Junta. Heasked how Lisbon was to be 
considered as a cautionary place, when it 
was well ascertained that our army, now 
on their retreat, could not reach it ? he con- 
demned in severe terms the liberty Minis- 
ters had taken, in sending so much money 
out of the country, without the consent of 
Parliament. 

After some observations from Lord Hen- 
ry Petty, Mr Rose, juu. and some other 
Members, the addiess was agreed to with- 
out a division. 
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SPAIN. 

ew campaign of the British army in 
Spain has terminated, not without 
honourtothemselves, but without afford- 
ing those advantages to the cause of the 
Spaniards, that were reasonably looked 
for at its commencement. The success- 
sive defeats unfortunately sustained by 
the Spanish armies, while the British 
were marching to their assistance, left 
the latter entirely to their own resour- 
ces,—and gave the enemy an opportu. 
nity of directing his whole force against 
them. It became therefore necessary 
for the British General to lose no time 
in securing his retreat ;—the more es- 
pecially as the army stores were greatly 
exhausted, and the country destitute of 
all kinds of subsistence for man or beast. 
On the 30th of December, the army 
began to move in divisions from Astor- 
ga, and on the 11th of Jan. the whole 
reached Corunna, after a very rapid but 
masterly retreat; but unfortunately the 
transports were detained by cross winds, 
and did not get round till the evening 
of the 13th, and every thing was pre- 
pared to begin the embarkation next 
day. A hundred more transports arri- 
ved on the 14th, and the rest on the 
15th. Meanwhile the enemy, who, in 
consequence of this delay, had time to 
come up in force, were seen upon the 
heights making preparations to attack 
us, and on Sunday the 1sth they sent 
forward their advanced guard to harrass 
us with skirmishes under the walls, and 
the whole of Sunday was one continued 
skirmish. Sir John Moore, aware of 
the intentions of the enemy, and con- 
vineed that the embarkation could not 
be completed without an action, pre- 
pared for it, and drew up his force un- 
der the walis fronting the enemy’s poe 
sition. On Monday the 16th, the ene- 
my having received very considerable 
reinforcements, descended from the 
heights to attack us. Their number is 
supposed to have been 30,000, while the 
British forces opposed to them did not 
exceed 13,000, or 14,000. The first at- 
tack was upon the British nght wing, 


consisting of the brigade of guards, the 
4th, 43d, and soth regiments, under 
Lord William Bentinck. Here Sir John 
Moore and Sir David Baird were both 
in person. ‘The enemy were repulsed, 
and disappointed likewise in their at: 
tempt to turn that wing. Sir David 
Baird was wounded, early in the action, 
in the left arm, and obliged to quit the 
field. Immediate amputation was ne- 
cessary, but he is,doing well. Some time 
after, Sir John Moore was struck on the 
shoulder by an almost spent cannon-ball, 
He was immediately removed into the 
town, where he died about 12 o’clock 
at night. The command then devolved 
upon General Hope. The enemy, dit. 
appointed in their attempts upon the 
right wing, attacked the centre, but 
were equally repulsed in that quarter; 
their last attempt was upon the left, in 
which they also failed. Our troops 
then prepared to charge with their bay- 
onets, But the French would not stand 
the charge, but instantly fled, and did 
not attempt to molest our army for 14 
hours after. The embarkation then 
commenced, and all the troops were got 
on board the transports and the ships ot 
war without any further loss, The ar- 
tillery was also shipped, but most of the 
horses were slaughtered, and great part 
of the baggage left behind. 

The following official dispatches on 
this subject were published in a Londow 
Gazette extraordinary of January 25. 

Downing -Street, Fan. 24+ 

The Hon. Capt. Gordon arrived late 
last night with a dispatch from Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir David Baird to Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s Prin 
cipal Secretaries of State, of which the 
following is a copy :— 


His Majesty's ship Ville de Paris, at s¢@, 
January 18. 
My Lorp, 


By the much-lamented death of Lieu- 
tenant Gen. Sir John Moore, who fel 
in an action with the enemy on the 16th 
inst. it has become my duty to acquaint 
your Lordship, that the French army 

attacke 
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attacked the British troops in the posi- 
tion they occupied in front of Corunna, 
at about two o'clock in the afternoon 
of that day. 

A severe wound, which compelled 
me to quit the field a short time pre. 
vious to the fall of Sir John Moore, ob- 
liges me to refer your Lordship for the 
particulars of the action, which was long 
and obstinately contested, to the enclo- 
sed report of Lieut.-Gen. Hope, who 
succeeded to the command of the army, 
and to whose ability and exertions, in 
direction of the ardent zeal and uncon- 
querable valour of his Majesty’s troops, 


_ is to be attributed, under Providence, 


the success of the day, which termina- 
ted in the complete and entire repulse 
and defeat of the enemy at every point 
of attack. 

The Hon. Capt. Gordon, my Aid-de- 


— camp, will have the honour of deliver- 


ing this dispatch, and will be able to 
give your Lordship apy further informa- 
uon which may be required. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
D. Bairp, Lieut.-Gen. 


Letter Gen. Hope To Sir D. Bairps 


His Majesty's ship Audacious, off Corunna, 
Jan. 18. 
Sir, 

In compliance with the desire con- 
tained in your communication of yester- 
day, L avail myself of the first moment 
I have been able to command, to detail 
to you the occurrences of the action 
which took place in front of Corunna.on 
the 16th inst. 

It will be in your recollection, that, 
about one in the afternoon of that day, 
the enemy, who had in the morning re- 
ceived reinforcements, and who had pla- 
ced some guns in front of the right 
and left of his line, was observed to be 
moving troops towards his left flank, 
and forming various columns of attack 
at that extremity of the strong and 
commanding position which, on the 
morning of the 15th, he had taken in 
our immediate front. 

_ This indication of his intention was 
immediately succeeded by the rapid and 
determined attack which he made upon 
your division, which occupied the right 
of our position. The events which oc- 
curred during that period of the action 
you are fully acquainted with. The 
first effort of the enemy was, met by the 
Feb. 1809, 
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Commander of the forces, and by your- 
self, at the head of the 42d regiment, 
and the brigade under Major-Gen. Lord 
William Bentinck,—The village on your 
right became an object of obstinate con- 
test. 

I lament to say, that soon after the 
severe wound which deprived the army 
of your services, Lieut..Gen. Sir Jobn 
Moore, who had just directed the most 
able dispositions, fell by a cannon-shot, 
The troops, though not unacquainted 
with the irreparable loss they had sus- 
tained, were not dismayed, but, by the 
most determined bravery, not only re- 
pelled every attempt of the enemy to 
gain ground, but actual'y forced him to 
retire, although he had brought up fresh 
troops in support of those originally en- 
gaged. 

‘The enemy, finding himself foiled in 
every attempt to force the right of the 
position, endeavoured by numbers to 
turn it. A judicious and well-timed 
movement, which was made by Major- 
General Paget with the reserve, which 
corps had moved out of its cantonments 
to support the right of the army, by a 
vigorous attack defeated this intention. 
The Major-General having pushed for- 
ward the gsth (rifie corps) and 1st bat- 
talion s2d regiment, drove the enemy 
before him, and in his rapid and judici- 
ous advance threatened the left of the 
enemy’s position. ‘This circumstance, 
with the position of Lieut. Gen. Fraser’s 
division (calculated to give still further 
security to the right of the line), indu- 
ced the enemy to relax his efforts in that 
quarter, 

They were, however, more forcibly 
directed towards the centre, where they 
were again successfully resisted by the 
brigade under Major-General Manning- 
ham, forming the left of your division, 
and a part of that under Major-General 
Leith, forming the right of the division 
under my orders.—Upon the left, the 
enemy at first contented himself with an 
attack upon our piquets, which, how- 
ever, in general maintained their ground. 
Finding, however, his effurts unavailing 
on the right and centre, he seemed de- 
termined to render the attack upon the 
left more serious, and,had succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the village thro’ 
which the great road to Madrid passes, 
and which was situated in front of that 

part of the line. From this post how- 
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ever, he was soon expelled with consi- 
derable loss, by a gallant attack of some 
companies of the 2d battalion 14th re- 
giment, under Lieut.-Col. Nicholls ; be- 
fore five in the evening, we had not on- 
ly successfully repelled every attack 
made upon the position, but gained 
ground im almost all points, and occu- 
pied a more forward line than at the 
commencement of the action, whilst the 
enemy confined his operations to a can- 
nonade, and the fire of the light troops, 
with a view to draw off his cther corps. 
At six the firing entirely ceased. ‘The 
different brigades were reassembled on 
the ground they occupied in the morn- 
ing, and the piquets and advanced posts 
resumed their original stations. 3 

Notwithstanding the decided supe- 
riority which at this moment the gal- 
lantry of the troops had given them o- 
ver an enemy, who, from his number, 
and the commanding advantages of his 
position, no doubt expected an easy vic- 
tory, I did not, on reviewing all cir- 
cumstances, conceive that I should be 
warranted in departing from what I 
knew was the fixed and previous deter- 
mination of the late Commander of the 
forces, to withdraw the army on the e- 
vening of the 16th, for the purpose of 
embarkation, the previous arrangements 
for which had already been made by his 
order, and were in fact far advanced at 
the commencement of the action. The 
troops quitted their position about ten 
at night, with a degree of order that did 
them credit. The whole of the artillery 
that remained unembarked having been 
withdrawn, the troops followed in the 
order prescribed, and marched to their 
respective points of embarkation in the 
town and neighbourhood of Corunna. 
The piquets remained at their posts un- 
til five on the morning of the 17th, when 
they were also withdrawn with similar 
orders, and without the enemy having 
discovered the movement. 

By the unremitted exertions of Cap- 
tains the Hon. H. Curzon, Gosselin, 
Boys, Rainier, Serret, Hawkins, Digby, 
Carden, and Mackenzie, of the Roval 
navy, who, in pursuance of the orders 
of Rear.Admiral de Courcy, were in- 
trusted with the service of embarkin 
the army; and in consequence of the 
arrangements made by Commissioner 
Bowen, Captains Bowen and Shepherd, 
end the other agents for transports, the 
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whole of the army were embarked with 
an expedition which has seldom been 
equalled. With. the exception of the 
brigades under Major-Generals Hill and 
Beresford, which were destined tore. 
main on shore, until the movements of 
the enemy should become manifest, the 
whole was afloat before day-light. 

The brigade of Major-General Beres. 
ford, which was alternately to form our 
rear-guard, occupied the land front of 
the town of Corunna; that under Ma. 
jor-Gen. Hill was stationed in reserve 
on the promontory in the rear of the 
town. 

The enemy pushed his light troops 
towards the town soon after three o’. 
clock in the morning of the 17th, and 
shortly after occupied the heights of St 
Lucia, which command the harbour, 
But notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and the manifold defects of the place, 
there being no apprehension that the 
rear-guard could be forced, and the dis- 
position of the Spaniards appearing to 
be good, the embarkation of Major-Ge- 
neral Hill’s brigade was commenced and 
completed by three in the afternoon. 
Major-Gen. Beresford, with that zeal 
and ability which is so well Known to 
yourself and the whole army, having 
fully explained, to the satisfaction of the 
Spanish Governor, the nature of our 
movement, and having made every pre- 
vious arrangement, withdrew his corps 
from the land front of the town soon af- 
ter dark, and was, with all the wounded 


that had not been previously moved, | 


embarked before one this morning. 
Circumstances forbid us to indulge the 
hope, that the victory with which it has 
pleased Providence to crown the efforts 
of the army, can be attended with any 
very brilliant consequences to Great 
Britain. It is clouded by the loss of 
one of her best soldiers. It has been 


atchieved at the termination of a long © 


and harrassing service. The superior 
numbers and advantageous position of 
the enemy, not Jess than the actual si- 
tuation of this army, did not admit of 
any advantage being reaped from suc- 
cess. It must be, however, to you, to 
the army, and to our country, the sweet- 
est reflection that the lustre of the Bri- 
tish arms has been maintained, amidst 
Many disadvantageous circumstances. 
The army which had entered Spain, 2 
midst the fairest prospects, had no a" 
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er completed its junction, than, owing to 
the multiplied disasters that dispersed 
the native armies around us, it was left 
to its own resources. The advance of 
the British corps from the Duero afford- 
ed the best hope that the south of Spain 
might be relieved, but this generous ef- 
fort to save the unfortunate people, al 
so afforded the enemy the opportunity 
of directing every effort of his nume- 
rous troops, and concentrating all his 
principal resources, fos the descruction 
of the only regular force in the north of 
Spain. 

You are well aware with what dili- 
gence this system has been pursued. 

‘These circumstances produced the 
necessity of rapid and harrassing march- 
es, which had diminished the numbers, 
exhausted the strength, and impaired 
the equipment of the army. Notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, and 
those more immediately attached to a 
defensive position, which the imperious 
necessity of covering the harbour of 
Corunna for a time had rendered impos- 
sible to assume, the native and undaun- 
ted valour of British troops was never 
more conspicuous, and must have ex- 
ceeded what even your own experience 
of that invaluable quality, so inherent 
in them, might have taught you to ex- 
pect. When every one that had an op. 
portunity seemed to vie in improving 
it, it is difficult for me, in making this 
report, to select particular instances for 
your approbation. The corps chiefly 
engaged were the brigades under Ma- 
jor-Generals Lord William Bentinck, 
Manningham, and Leith ; and the bri- 
gade of Guards, under Major-General 
Varde, 

To these officers, and the troops un- 
der their immediate osders, the greatest 
Praise is due. Major-Generals Hill and 
Catlin Crawfurd, with their brigades on 
the left of the position, ably supported 
their advanced posts. The brunt of the 
action fell upon the 4th, 42d, and soth, 
and 81st regiments, with parts of the 
brigade of Guards, and the 26th regi- 
ment. From Lieutenant-Col. Murray, 
Quarter-Master-General, and the offi- 
cers of the General Staff, I received the 
most marked assistance. I had reason 
to regret, that the illness of Brigadier- 
General Clinton, Adjutant-General, de- 
Prived me of his aid. I was indebted 
to Brigadier-General Slade, during the 
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action, for a zealous offer of his person- 
al services, although the cavalry were 
embarked. 
The greater part of the fleet having 
gone to sea yesterday evening, the whole 
being under weigh, and the corps in the 
embarkation necessarily much mixed 
on board, it is impossible at present to 
lay before you areturn of our casualties, 
I hope the loss in numbers Is not sv 
considerable as might have been expec- 
ted. If I was obliged to form an esti- 
mate, I should say, that I believe it did 
not exceed in killed and wounced from 
700 to 800; that of the enemy must re- 
main uttknown, but many circumstan- 
ces induce me to rate it at nearly dou- 
ble the above number. We have some 
prisoners, but I have not been able to 
obtain an account of the number ; it is 
not, however, considerable. Several of- 
ficers of rank have fallen, or been wound- 
ed, among whom I am only at present 
enabled to state the names of Lieut.- 
Col. Napier, 92d regimert, Majors Na- 
pier, and Stanhope, soth regiment, kill- 
ed; Lieut.-Col. Winch, 4th regiment, 
Lieut.-Col. Maxwell, 26th regiment, 
Lieut.-Col. Fane, sothregiment, Lieut.- 
Colonel Griffith, Guards, Majors Miller 
and Williams, Sist regiment, wounded. 
To you, who are well acquainted 
with the excellent qualities of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Moore, I need not expa- 
tiate on the loss the army and his coun- 
try have sustained by his death. His 
fall has deprived me of a valuable friend, 
to whom long experience of his worth 
had sincerely attached me, But it is 
chiefly on public grounds that I must 
lament the blow. It will be the con- 
versation of every one who loved or re- 
spected his manly character, that, after 
conducting the army through an ardu- 
ous retreat with consummate firmness, 
he has terminated a career of distinguish- 
ed bonour by a death that has given the 
enemy additional reason to respect the 
name of a British soldier. Like the 
immortal Wolfe, he is snatched from his 
country at an early period ofa life spent 
in her service ; like Wolfe, his last mo- 
ments were gilded by the prospect of 
success, and cheered by the acclama- 
tions of victory; like Wolfe also, his 
memory will for ever remain sacred in 
that country which he sincerely loved, 
and which he had so faithfully served. 
It remains for me only to express my 
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hope, that you will speedily be restor- 
ed to the service of your country, and 
to lament the unfortunate circumstance 
that removed you from your station in 
the field, and threw the momentary 
command into far less able hands. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 


Joun Hore, Lieut.-Gen. 


Admiralty-Office, Fan. 24. 18096 


Copy of a letter from the Hon. Mi- 
chael De Courcy, Rear-Admiral of the 
White, to the Hon. William Wellesley 
Pole, dated on board his Majesty’s ship 
the Tonnant, at Corunna, the 17th and 
1Sth instant. 

Fanuary 17. 18¢9, 


Sir—Havingz it in design to dispatch 
the Cossack to England as soon as her 
boats shall cease to be essential to the 
embarkation of the troops, I seize a mo- 
ment to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Lords Commissioneis of the 
Admiralty, that the ships of war, Ville 
de Paris, Victory, Barfleur, Zealous, 
Inplacable, Elizabeth, Norge, Planta- 
genet, Resolution, Audacious, Endy- 
mion, Mediator, and transports, under 
the orders of Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood and Commissioner Bowen, arriv- 
ed at this anchorage from Vigo on the 
a4th and isth inst. The Alfred and 
Hindostan, with some transports, were 
left at Vigo to receive a brigade of three 
thousand five hundred men, that had 
taken that route under Generals Alten 
and Crawford, 

In the vicinity of Corunna the enemy 
have pressed upon the British in great 
furce. The embarkation of the sick, the 
cavalry, and the stores went on. The 
night of the 16th was appointed for the 
general embarkation of the infantry ; 
and, mean time, the enemy prepared 
for attack. At three P.M. an action 
commenced; the enemy, which had 
been posted on a lofty hill, endeavour- 
ing to furce the British on another hiil 
of inferior height, and nearer the town. 

The enemy were driven back with 
great slaughter; but very sorry am I to 
add, thai the British, though trium- 
phant, have suffered severe losses. Lam 
unabie to communicate further particu. 
lars, than that Sir John Moore received 
@ mortal wound, of which he died at 12 
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o’clock at night; that Sir Dav. Baird lost 
an arm ; that several officers and many 
men have been killed and wounded; 
and that the ships of war have received 
all such of the latter as they could ac. 
commodate, the remainder being sentto 
the transports. 

The weather is now tempestuous, 
and the difficulties of the embarkation 
are great. All except the rear-guard 
are embarked, consisting perhaps, at 
the present moment, of 26co men. The 
enemy having brought cannon to a hill 
overhanging the beach, have forced the 
majority of the transports to cut or slip. 
Embarkation being no longer practica- 
ble at the town, the boats have been cr. 
dered to a sandy beach near the light. 
house ; and it is hoped the greater part, 
if not all, will still be embarked, the 
ships of war having dropped out to fa. 
cilitate the embarkation. 

Fanuary 

The embarkation of the troops hav- 
ing occupied the greater part of last 
night, it has not been in my power to 
detach the Cossack before this day; 
and it is with satisfaction I am able to 
add, that, in consequence of the good 
order maintained by the troops, and the 
unwearied exertions of Commissioner 
Bowen, the Captains and other officers 
of the navy, the agents, as well as the 
boat’s crews, many of whom were for 
two days without food and without re- 
pose, the army have been embarked to 
the last man, and the ships are now in 
the offing, preparatory for steering to 
England. 

The great body of the transports hav- 
ing lost their anchors, ran to sea with- 
out the troops they were ordered to re- 
ceive, in consequence of which there 
are some thousauds on board the ships 
of war. Several transports, through mis- 
management, ran on shore. ‘Lhe sea- 
men appear to have abandoned them, 
two being brought out by the boat's 
crew of the men of war, two were burnt, 
and five were bilged. 

I cannot conclude this hasty state- 
ment, without exptessing my great ob- 
ligations to Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, whose eve was every where, and 
whose exertions were unremitted. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
M, De Covrcy. 
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Six Joun Moore. 

The following particulars are given 
by one of his most confidential attend- 
ants and friends, one who was by the 
side of the hero in his last moments, 
and with whom he deposited his expir- 
lig wishes. 

“I met the General on the evening 
of the 16:h instant, as some soldiers 
were bringing him into Corunna, sup- 
poited ia a blanket with sashes. He 
knew me immediately, though it was al- 
most dark ; squeezed me by the hand, 
and said, * Do not leave me. —He spoke 
to the surgeons on their examining his 
wound, but was in such pain he could 
say but little. After some time, he 
seemed very anXleus to speak to me ; 
and, at intervals, expressed himself as 
follows:—The first question he asked 
was—* are the French beaten?’ which 
iaguiry he repeated to all those he 
Knew, as they entered the room. On 
being assured by alk that the French 
were Deaten, he exclaimed—* I hope the 
people of Bugland will be satisfied. I 
hope my Country will do me justice. 
You will see my friends as soon as you 
possibly can—tell them every thing— 
say to my mother’—(here his voice fail- 
ed bim,)— 

* Hope—Hope—I have much to say, 
but cannot get it out.—Is Colonel Gra- 
ham, and are all my Aides-de-Camp, 
well?—I have made my will, and have 
remembered my servants.—Colboruae has 
my wall aad all my papers.’ 

** Major Colborne (his principal Aid- 
ce-Camp) then came into the room— 
he spoke most kindly to him, and then 
said to me—* Remember, you goto ’ 
and teil him, it is my request, and that Z 
expect he will befriend Major Coiborne 
—he has been long with me, and I know 
him most worthy of it. He then again 
asked Major Colborne if the French 
were beaten; and on being told they 
Were repulsed at every point, he said, 
“it Was a great satisfaction, in his last 
Moments, to kugwhe had beat the French 

‘Is General Paget in the room 2?” On 
my telling him he was not, he said, 
* Remember me to him’— 

* I feel myself so strong, I fear I shall 
be long dying ;—I am in great pain.’ 

“ He then thanked the Doctors for 
iheir attention. 

_ “ Captains Percy and Stanhope came 
into the room—lie spoke kindly to both, 
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and asked Percy ifall his Aides-de-Camp 
were well.—He pressed my hand close 
to his body, and in a few minutes he 
died without a struggle. 

** He said to me, while the surgeons 
were examining his wound—*You kuow 
1 have always wished to die this way.’— 
As far as I can recollect, this is every 
thing he said, except asking to be placed 
in an easier posture.” 

Sir John Moore, beiore his death, 
was asked, whether he wished to be ta- 
ken to England, but answered, that there 
was no occasion forit. He was buried 
at his own desire in the citadel of Co- 
runna, as was also General Anstruther, 
who died of a dysentery on the march. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

The beueiits derived to an army from 

the example of a distinguished Com- 
mander, do not terminate at his death: 
His virtues live in the recollection of 
his associates, and his fame remains the 
strongest incentive to great and glorious 
actions. 
_ In this view, the Commander in 
Chief, amidst the deep and universal re- 
gret, which the death of Lieut.-General 
Sir John Moore has occasioned, recalls 
to the troops the military career of that 
illustrious officer, fur their instruction 
and imitation. q 

Sir John Moore from his youth em- 
braced the profession with the feelings 
aud sentiments of a soldier: —He felt, 
that a perfect knowledge, and an exact 
performance of the humble, but impor- 
tant duties of a subaltern officer, are the 
best foundations for subsequent military 
fame; aud his ardent mind, while at 
looked forward to those brilliant at- 
chievements for which it was formed, ap- 
plied itself with energy and exemplary 
assiduity to the duties of that station. 

In the school of regimental duty, he 
obtained that correct knowledge of his 
profession so essential to the pruper di- 
rection of the gallant spirit of the sol- 
dier ; and he was enabied to establish a 
characteristic order and regularity of 
conduct, because the troops found in 
their leader a striking example of the 
discipline which he euforced on others. 

Having risen to command, he signa- 
lized his name in the West Indies, in 
Holland, andin Egypt. Vbe uaremit- 
ting attention with which he devoted 
himself to the duties of every branch of 
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his profession, obtained him the confi- 
dence of Sir Ralph Abercromby, and he 
became the companion in arms of that 
illustrious officer, who fell at the head 
of his victorious troops, in an action 
which maintained our national superi- 
ority over the arms of France. 

Thus Sir John Moore, at an early pe- 
riod, obtained, with general approbation, 
that conspicuous station, in which he 
gloriously terminated his useful and ho- 
nourable life. 

In a military character obtained a- 
midst the dangers of climate, the priva- 
tions incident to service, and the suffer- 
ings of repeated wounds, it is difficult 
to select any one point as a preferable 
subject for praise : Itexhibits, however, 
one feature so particularly characteris- 
tic of the man, and so important to the 
best interests of the service, that the 
Commander in Chief is pleased to mark 
it with his peculiar approbation. 

The life of Sir John Moore was spent 
amongst the troops. 

During the season of repose, his time 
was devoted to the care and instruction 
of the officer and soldier; in war he 
courted service in every quarter of the 
Globe.—Regardless of personal consi- 
derations, he esteemed that to which his 
country called him, the post of honour, 
and by his undaunted spirit and uncon- 
querable perseverance, he pointed tke 
way to victory. 

His country, the object of his latest 
solicitude, will rear a monument to his 
lamented memory, and the Commander 
in Chief feels he is paying the best tri- 
bute to his fame, by thus holding him 
forth as an example to the army. 

By Order of his Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief. 

Harry Carvert, Adjutant General. 

Horse Guards, Feb. 1. 1809. 


BatrLe or Corunna. 
French Accounts, 

The French accounts of the battle of 
Corunna, and of the operations of their 
army, are given in their usual contra- 
dictory and exaggerated manner. The 
loss of the British army on its retreat, 
in horses and baggage, has no doubt 
been very great, but we cannot believe 
it to the extent stated in the following 
bulletins. 

Benevente, Fan, 5.“ The head of Mer. 
le’s division, forming part of the Duke 
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of Dalmatia’s corps, came up with the 
advanced guard on the 3d. At4 p.m, 
it reached the rear-guard of the English, 
who were upon the heights of Pieros, a 
league before Vililafranca, consisting of 
sooo infautry, and 600 cavalry. This 
position was a very fine position, and 
difficult to attack. Gen. Merle made his 
dispositions. The infantry advanced, 
beat the charge, and the British were 
entirely routed.—The difficulty of the 
ground did not permit the cavalry to 
charge, and only 300 prisoners were ta. 
ken. We had some fifty men killed or 
wounded. Gen. Colbert advanced to 
see if the cavalry could form ;—his hour 
was arrived—a ball struck him in the 
fore-head, and he lived but a quarter of 
an hour. 

* Since the 27th ult. we have taken 
more than 10,000 prisoners, among 
whom are 1500 British. We have taken 
also more than goc baggage waggons, 
15 waggons of firelocks, their magazines 
and hospitals, ‘he British retreat in dis. 
order, leaving magazines, sick, wound: 
ed, and equipage.”’ 

Valladolid, Fan. 9.—* The Duke of 
Dalmatia, after the battle of Pieros, pro- 
ceeded to expel the British from the 
post of Piedra Fella. He there took 
1500 British prisoners, five pieces of 
cannon, and several caissons. The ene- 
my was obliged to destroy a quantity of 
baggage and stores. They left behind 
them in their carriages a quantity of 
gold and silver.—Half the British ca- 
valry ison foot. Since our departure 
from Benevente up to the 4th instant, 
we counted on the road 1800 British 
horses that had been killed.” 

Valladolid, Fan. 13.—** That part of the 
treasure of the enemy which has fallen 
into our hands is 1,800,coo francs. The 
inhabitants assert that the British have 
carried off from eight to ten millions. 

“ The Duke of Dalmatia arrived on 
the 6th in presence of the enemy. He 
employed the 7th and Sth in reconnott- 


ring the enemy. The left only was at-: 


tackable—he manceuvred on their lett. 
His dispositions required some move- 
ments on the 8th, the Duke being de 
termined to attack on the 9th, but the 
enemy retreated in the night, and in the 
morning our advanced guard entered 
Lugo. The enemy left 300 sick in the 
hospitals, a park of 13 pieces of cannot, 
and 300 waggons of ammunition. 
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made joc prisoners, The town and en- 
virons of Lugo are choaked with the bo- 
dies of British horses. Hence, upwards 
of 2500 horses have been killed in the 
retreat. The British are marching to 
Corunna in great haste, where they have 
already lost baggage, ammunition, a part 
even of their most material artillery, and 
upwards of 3000 prisoners. 

‘* They are reduced to 18,009 men, 
and are not yet embarked. From Sa- 
hagun they retreated 150 leagues in bad 
weather, worse roads, through moun. 
tains, and always closely pursued at the 
point of the swgrd. It 1s difficult to 
conceive the folly of their plan of cam- 
paign. It must be attributed, not to 
the General who commands, and who 
is a clever and skiliul man, but to that 
spirit of hatred and rage which animates 
the British Ministry.” 

Valladolid, Fan, 21.—** The Duke of 
Dalmatia left Betanzos on the 12th inst. 
Having reached the Mero, he found the 
bridge of Burgo cut. The enemy was 
dislodged from the village of Burgo. In 
the meanwhile Gen. Franceschi ascend- 
ed the river, which he crossed at the 
bridge of Sela. He made himself mas- 
ter of the high-road from Corunna to 
Santiago, and took six officers and 60 
soldiers prisoners. On the same day a 
body of 30 marines, who were fetching 
water from the bay near Mero, were ta- 
ken. From the village of Perillo, the 
British fleet could be observed in the 
harbour of Corunna. On the 13th, the 
enemy caused two powder magazines, 
situated near the heights of St Marga- 
ret, at half a league from Corunna, to be 
blown up. ‘The explosion was terrible, 
and was felt at the distance of three 
leagues. On the 14th, the bridge at 
Burgo was repaired, and the French ar- 
tillery was able to pass. The enemy 
had taken a position at two leagues dis- 
tance, half aleague before Corunna. He 
was seen employed in hastily embark- 
Ing his sick and wounded, the number 
of which, according to spies and deser- 
ters, amounts to three or four thousand 
men. The British were in the mean- 
while occupied in destroying the batte- 
ries on the coast, and laying waste the 
country on the sea-shore. On the even- 
ing of the rath we saw a fresh convoy 
of 160 sail arrive, among which were 
four ships of the line. 

“On the morning of the 15th, the di- 
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visions of Merle and Mermet occupied 
the heights of Villabon, where the ene- 
my’s advanced guard was stationed, 
which was attacked and destroyed. The 
enemy was stationed behind some ad- 
vantageeus heights. ‘The rest of the 
15th was spent in fixing a battery of 12 
pieces of cannon ; and it was not till the 
16th, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
that the Duke of Dalmatia gave o cers 
to attack. ‘The assault was made upon 
the English by the first brigade ot the 
division of Mermet, which overthrew 
them, and drove them from the village 
of Elvina. The enemy, driven from his 
positions, retreated to the gardens which 
surreund Corunna, The night growing 
very dark, it was necessary to suspend 
the attack. The enemy availed him- 
self of this to embark with precipitation. 
Only 6000 of cur men were engaged, 
and every arrangement was made for a- 
bandoning the positions of the night, 
and advancing next day to a general ate 
tack. The loss of the enemy has been 
immense. ‘Two of our batteries played 
upon them during the whole of the en- 
gagement. We counted on the field of 
battle more than Soo of their dead bo- 
dies. We have taken 20 officers, 300 
men, and four pieces of cannon. ‘The 
English have left behind them more 
than 1500 horses, which they had kil- 
led. Our !oss amounts to 100 men kil- 
led and 150 wounded. 

“ At day-break on the 17th, we saw 
the English convoy under sail. On the 
18th, the whole had disappeared. The 
Duke of Dalmatia had caused a carron- 
ade to be discharged upon the vessels 
from the fort of Santiago. Several trans- 
ports ran aground, and all the men who 
were on board were taken. 

“* We found in the establishment of the 
Palloza (a large manufactory, &c. in the 
suburbs of Corunna, where the English 
had previously been encamped), 3000 
English muskets. Magazines also were 
seized, containing a great quantity of 
ammunition and other effects belonging 
to the hostile army. A great number 
of wounded were picked up in the sub- 
urbs. 

“* Thus has terminated the Englishex- 
pedition which was sent into Spain. 
After having fomented the war in this 
unhappy country, the English have a- 
bandoned it. They had disembarked 
38,c00 men, and 6000 horses. We have 
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taken from them, according to calcula- 
tion, 6500 men, exclusive of the sick. 
"They have re-embarked very little bag- 
gage, very little ammunition, and very 
few horses. We have counted 5000 kil- 
ted and left behind.” 

Such is Bonaparte’s account of the 
termination of our campaign in Spain. 
It differs very materially from that gi- 
ven by our own officers, in almost every 
particular. That 6000 men should de- 
feat the whole of our army, with the loss 
of only 100 men, and yet that this ar- 
my, atter this defeat, should embark un- 
molested, are contradictions too palpa- 
ble to obtain credit. 

It is very extraordinary that no no- 
tice is taken of the Marquis of Romana 
and his troops in any of the dispatches 
to Government. It is Known that they 
crossed our army during the retreat.— 
They are said to have bravely opposed 
the French at Astorga, and, according 
to some accounts, being reduced to a- 
bout Sooo men, they retreated to Vigo, 
where they embarked for Cadiz. 

A brigade of British troops, under 
the command of Generals Alten and 
Crawfurd, consisting of 3100 men, took 
the road to Vigo, where they embarked 
im safety on the 18th January, not hav. 
ing been pursued by the enemy. 

The following is an abstract ofa ge- 
weral return of the troops embarked at 
Corunna for England. Cavalry, 2,872; 
Engineers, &c. 2,686; [nfantry, 19,5303 
“Potal, 25,067. Ifto this we add 3100 
embarked at Vigo, the whole amount 
to upwards of 28,000. 

The whole of the north coast of Spain 
being now occupied by the French, in- 
telligence of the military operations in 
the south can only be derived from Ca- 
é1z, and for a short time perhaps thro’ 
Portuga', 

The whole of our transports, both 
from Corunna and Vigo, have now ar- 
tived, and our army is cantoned along 
the south coast of England. The Vigo 
detachment was not pursued, but was 
somewhat short of its original comple- 
ment, in consequence of the excessive 
fatigue it underwent. The loss which 
®ur army sustained in Spain has not yet 
been ascertained. Bonaparte rates it at 
a iull third, General Stewart at little 
more than a tenth; but it is probable 
that accurate returns will be speedily 
‘and before the House of Commons, 


On the 27th January, Colone! Baird, 
(brother of Sir David Baird) Captain 
Baird, Capt Gregory, and Dr M‘Gregor, 
(who attends Sir David Baird ) went of 
to the Ville de Paris, at Plymouth, in 
her barge, to bring that gallant officer 
on shore. At noon Sir David was land. 
ed in a large cot, and carried in the 
arms of several of the crew of the Ville 
de Paris to lodgings in the High Street, 
A crowd ef persons assembled, whose 
hearts seemed big with the sight. We 
are happy to hear that he is as well as 
can be expected. Soon afterwards Col, 
Bradford, Deputy- Adjutant General to 
the army, was brought on shore ina cot 
from the same ship, born by several of 
the crew. He is a fine young man, who 
has a bad wound in the small bone ot 
his leg, by a musket ball. Several other 
officers landed, who are sick, and were 
led up from the Sally. port to lodgings. 

The eldest son of Sir Harry Burrard, 
and Aid-de-Camp to Sir John Moore, 
was severely wounded in the late en- 
gagement, and was put on board the 
Audacious, in which ship he dicd on 
the 23st. 

The greater part of the sick and 
wounded of our army that have return. 
ed from Spain are doing well. Weare 
sorry, however, to state, that Colonel 
Maxwell, of the 26th, and Major M‘Gre- 
gor, of the soth, with an officer of the 
38th, and ten privates, have died of their 
wounds at Plymouth. 

NavAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The weather has been so extremely 
and universally tempestuous during the 
month of January, that we are concern- 
ed to state several melancholy losses at 
sea. On Sunday, the 22d cf January, 
about six o'clock in the morning, the 
Dispatch transport of Shields, from Co- 
runna, with about 100 ef the 7th regt 
of light dragoons on board, struck on 
the Manacle rocks near Falmouth, 1 4 
violent gale of wind; she afterwards 
floated off, and drove into Coverach 
bay, without any person on board, and 
nearly full of water. It appears, that 
seven men saved their lives, but all the 
rest perished, among whom were Major 
Cavendish, Captain Duckinfield, and 
Lieut. the Hon. E. Waldegrave.—The 
Primrose sloop of war, of 13 guns, Capt. 
Weir, from Portsmouth, struck on the 
Manacles at the same time, and ail oa 
board were lost, except one boy. 
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The Jupiter of $5 gan s, was lately 
wrecked upon a shoal near the Bayonne 
islands. A Court-martial admonished 
Captain Baker, for not having a pilot 
on board. ‘The officers and crew were 
all acquitted. 

‘Tne Gazette of the 3d January con- 
tains an account of the following cap- 
tures by the boats of the Standard, Capt. 
Harvey, off Corfu :— 

The Standard fell in with the Volpe 
Stalian gun-brig, carrying an iron four- 
pounder and 20 men well armed, and 
the Legere French dispatch-boat, with 
74 men well armed. wind failing, 
the pinnace and eight-oared cutter were 
sent In pursuit of them. After two 
hours rowing, La Volpe was come up 
with and taken, after a smart resistance. 
The Legere was run ashore about four 
miles north of Cape St Mary ; the crew 
turmed on the rocks above her, and en- 
ceavoured to protect her, but she was 
soon in possession of the boats, who 
towed her out, under a fire of musketry 
from the shore, which was returned 
with great spirit by the marines in the 
boats. One Frenchman was seen killed; 
we had not a man burt. The boats 
were commanded by Lieut. Cull and 
Capt, Nichols of the Marines, both vo- 
lunteers. A French Ensign de Vaisseau 
was passengerin the Legere; M. Mo- 
nier, Ensign de Vaisseau, on the Staff 
of General Dougelet at Corfu, was ta- 
ken in La Volpe, 

The Gazette also contains a letter 
from Mr Dyson, master of his Majes- 
ty’s late brig Maria, Lieut. Bennet, da- 
ted Roseau, Dominica, containing the 
following account of the loss of that ves- 
sel. “ Desirous of joining the Admiral 
as soon as possible, he procured from 
Gen. Ernouf a cartel for four officers 
and himself, On the morning of the 
29th of Sept. he was attacked by a large 
French corvette, with which she main- 
tained a hopeless contest.—When there 
was no possibility of saving the ship, 
and her ensign haulyards were shot a- 
pee the French Captain called out, 

Had she struck ?” Lieut. Bennett re- 
plied, “* No ;’? and was shortly after kil- 
led by three grape shot he received 
in his body. The master still ordered 
the fire to be kept up; but finding the 
brig sinking, he struck, ran her on shore, 
and left her a mere wreck. The ene- 


my’s vessel was Le Sards, of 16 32- 
Feb. 1809, 
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pound carronades, and 4 long 12 poun- 
ders on the main-deck, and 2 9-poun- 
ders on her quarter-deck. The little 
Maria had only 12 12-pounder carron- 
ades, ard 65 men. Her loss was Lieut. 
Bennett, commander, Mr O*Donnell, 
midshipman, and 4 seamen killed, and 9 
wounded, and recovering in the hospi- 
tal at Guadaloupe. 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


Fire St James’s PALAce. 


A most alarming fire broke out, a- 
bout one o'clock on the morning of the 
21st January, in St James’s Palace, which 
burnt with great fury, and was not got 
under until about eight o'clock, No 
water could be procured for a consider- 
able time, and then only asmal! supply, 
all the pipes being stopped by the frost. 
The fire being thus unrestrained, and 
the building containing an immensity of 
old timber, the flames attained a great 
height, and assumed a most tremendous 
appearance. ‘lo the immediate specta- 
tor, it presented one of the most sublime 
pictures that can be conceived, as seen 
through the trees, with its brightness 
reflected from the snow.—The flames 
were not subdued until one half of the 
Palace was consumed, including the left 
wing, with the apartments of his Roval 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who 
had but just returned home, when the 
fire broke out. For the greater part of 
the time it was not expected that any 
part of the Palace could escape destruc-~ 
tion. A great deal of valuable furniture 
isdestroyed. ‘The Prince of Wales,and 
the Dukes of York, Kent, Cambridge, 
and Sussex, attended and remained un- 
til a late hour, encouraging the firemen 
and others in their exertions to stop the 
progress of the flames, and save the fur- 
niture, of which great quantities were 
carried out of the Palace, and deposited 
in the area. The Queen’s guards were 
stationed round the Palace, to keep off 
the crowd and prevent plunder. The 
fire began in the apartments of Miss 
Rice, in the eastern wing. Her ser- 
vant- maid, the only person Jost or inju- 
red, was found next morning, not burnt- 
but apparently suffocated in the apart 
ment. It is supposed that her candle 


set fire to the room, and was the cause 


of this catastrophe, 
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STATE PAPERS. 


CorRESPONDENCE with the Russian and 
FreNcH GovERNMENTS relative to the 
Overtures reecived from ERFuRTH. 
(See vol. 70. p. 867.) 


Presented, by bis Majesty's command, to 
both Houses of Parliament.— Fan. 1809. 


No. 1. — Letter from Count Nicolas de 
Romanzoff, to Mr Secretary Canning, 
dated Erfurth, 50th Sept. o. s. (12th Oc- 
tober) 1808. Received October 21. 


Sir--l send to your Excellency a letter 
which the Emperors of Russia and France 
wrote to his Majesty the King of England. 
‘fhe Emperor of Russia flatters himseif that 
England will feel the grandeur and the sin- 
cerity of this step. She will there find the 
most natwral and the most simple answer 
to the overture which has been made by 
Admiral Saumarez. The union of the two 
empires is beyond the reach of all change, 
and the two Emperors have formed it for 
peace as well as for war. 

His Majesty has commanded me to make 
kaown to your Excellency that he has no- 
minated Plenipotentaries, who will repair 
to Paris, where they will await the answer 
which your Excellency may be pleased to 
make to me. J request you to address it 
to the Russian Ambassador at Paris. The 
Plenipotentiaries named by the Emperor 
of Russia will repair to that city on the 
Continent to which the Plenipotentiaries 
of his Britannic Majesty and his allies shall 
have been sent. | 

In respect to the basis of the negotiation, 
their Imperial Majesties see no difficulty in 
8 all those formerly proposed by 
England, namely, the wsi possidetis, and 
every other basis founded upon the reci- 
procity and equality which ought to pre- 
vail between all great nations. 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments 
of the highest consideration, &c. 

Count Nicoras pe RoMANZoFF. 
To his Excellency Mr Canning, &c. 


No. °2.—Letter from his Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, and Bonaparte, 
to his Majesty, dated Erfurth, 12th Oc. 
tober 1808.—Received October 21. 


Sikt—The present circumstances of Eu- 
rope have brought us together at Erfurth. 
Our first thought is to yield to the wishes 
and the wants of every people, and to seek, 
if a speedy pacification with your Majesty, 
the most efficacious remedy for the mise- 
ries which oppress all nations We make 
known to your Majesty our sincere desire 
in this respect by the present letter, _ 

The long and bloody war which has 
torn the continent is at an end, without the 


Possibility of being renewed. Many chan. 


ges have taken place in Europe; many 
States have been overthrown. ‘The cause 
is to be found in the state of agitation and 
misery in which the stagnation of maritime 
commerce has placed the greatest nations, 
Still greater changes may yct take place, 
and all] of them contrary to the policy of 
the English nation. Peace, then, is at once 
the interest of the continent, as it is the jn- 
terest of the people of Great Britain. 

We unite in entreating your Majesty to 
listen to the voice of humanity, silencing 
that of the passions; to seek, with the in- 
tention of arriving at that object, to con- 
ciliate al] interests, and by that means to 

reserve all the powers which exist, and to 
insure the happiness of Europe, and of this 
eneration, at the head of which Providence 
placed us. 
(Signed) ALexaANDER —Napolton, 


(No. 3. is a duplicate of No. 1. but signed 
by Champagny, the French minister— 
No, 4. is a duplicate of No. 2. with the 
signature of Napodeon before that of Ales- 
ander.—No. 5. and 6. are notes from Mr 
Canning to the French and Russian mi- 
nisters at Paris, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of their respective letters.) 


No. 7.—Letter from Mr Secretary Can- 
ning to the Russian Ambassador at Pa- 
ris, dated Foreign Office, Oct. 28. 1808. 


Sir—Having laid before the King my 
master the two letters which his Excellency 
the Count Nicolas de Romanzoff has trans- 
mitted to me from Erfurth, I have received 
his Majesty’s commands to reply to that 
which is addressed to him, by the official 
note which I have the honour to enclose to 
your Excellency. 

However desirous his Majesty might be 
to reply directly to his Majesty the Empe- 
ror of Russia, yeu cannot but feel, Sir, that, 
from the unusual manner in which the let- 
ters signed by his Imperial Majesty were 
drawn up, and which has entirely deprived 
them of the character of a private and per- 
sonal communication, his Majesty has found 
it impossible to adopt that mark of respect 
towards the Emperor of Russia, without at 
the same time acknowledging titles which 
his Majesty never has acknowledged. 

lam commanded to add to the contents 
of the official note, that his Majesty will 
hasten to communicate to his Majesty the 
King of Sweden, and to the existing Go- 
vernment of Spain, the proposals which 
have been made to him. as 

Your Excellency will perceive that it '§ 
absolutely necessary that his Majesty should 
receive an immediate assurance, that France 

acknowledges the Government of Spain #8 
a party to any negotiation. That 
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‘That such is the intention of the Empe- 
tor of Russia, his Majesty cannot doubt. 

His Majesty recoliects with satisfaction 
the lively interest which his Imperial Ma- 
jesty has always manifested for the welfare 
and dignity of the Span ish monarchy, and 
he wants no other assurance that his Impe- 
rial Majesty cannot have been induced to 
sanction, by his concurrence, or by his ap- 
probation, usurpations, the principle of 
which is not less unjust than their example 
is dangerous to all legitimate Sovereigns. 

As soon as the answers on this point shall 
have been received, and as soon as his Ma- 
jesty shall have learnt the sentiments of the 
King of Sweden, and those of the Govern- 
ment of Spain, I shall not fail to receive - 
the commands of his Majesty for such com- 
nunications as it may be necessary to make 
upon the ulterior objects of the letter of 
Count Romanzoff. 

I] have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) GeorGE CANNING. 


No. 8. is the same in substance as No. 7, 
but addressed to M. de Champagny. 


No. 9.—Orriciat Note. 

The King has uniformly declared his 
readiness and desire to enter into negotia- 
tions for a general peace, on terms consis- 
tent with the honour of his Majesty’s 
Crown, with fidelity to his engagements, 
and with the permanent repose and secu- 
rity of Europe. His Majesty repeats that 


declaration. 


If the condition of the Continent be one 
of agitation and of wretchedness; if many 
States have been overthrown, and more are 
stil] menaced with subversion, it is a con- 
solation to the King to reflect, that no part 
of the convulsions which have already been 
experienced, or of those which are threat- 
ened for the future, can be in any degree 
imputable to his Majesty. The King is 
most willing to acknowledge that all such 
dreadful changes are indeed contrary to the 
policy of Great Britain. 

If the cause of so much misery is to be 
found in the stagnation of commercial in- 
tercourse, although his Majesty cannot be 
expected to hear, with unqualified regret, 
that the system devised for the destruction 
of the commerce of his subjects has recoil- 
ed upon its authors or its instruments, yet 
it is neither in the disposition of his Ma- 
jesty, nor in the character of the people 
over whom he reigns, to rejoice in the pri- 
vations and unhappiness even of the nations 
which are combined against him. His Ma- 
Jesty anxiously desires the termination of 

e sufferings of the Continent. 

The war in which his Majesty is enga- 
ged was entered into by his Majesty for the 
immediate object of national safety. It has 
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been prolonged only because no secure and 
honourable means of terminating it have 
hitherto been afforded by his enemies. 

But in the’ progress of a war, begun 
for self-defence, new obligations have been 
imposed upon his Majesty, in behalf of 


._powers whom the aggressions of a common 


enemy have compelled to male common 
cause with his Majesty, or wlfo have so- 
licited his Majesty’s assistance and support 
in the vindication of their national indepen- 
dence. 

The interests of the Crown of Portugal, 
and of his Sicilian Majesty, are confided to 
his Majesty’s friendship and protection. 

With the King of Sweden his Majesty 
is connected by ties of the closest alliance, 
and by stipulations which unite thew coun-~ 
cils for peace as well as for war. 

To Spain his Majesty is net yet bound 
by any formal instrument; but his Majesty 
has, in the face of the world, contracted 
with that nation engagements not less sa- 
cred, and not less binding upon his Majes- 
ty’s mind, than the most solemn treaties. 

His Majesty therefore assumes, that in an 
overture made to his Majesty for entering 
into negotiations for a general peace, the 
relations subsisting between his Majesty 
and the Spanish Monarchy have been dis- 
tinctly me into consideration; and the 
Government acting in the name of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty Ferdinand the Seventh, is 
understood to be a party toany negotiation 
in which his Majesty is invited to engage. 

(Signed ) GrorGE CANNING. 


No, 13 —TRANSLATION—NOTE. 


The undersigned, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, has the honour to reply to the 
note of the 28th of October, signed by Mr 
Canning, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs to his Majesty the King of Great Bri- 
tain, and addressed, by his Excellency, to 
the Russian Ambassador at Paris, that the, 
admission of the Sovereigns in alliance with 
England to a congress cannot be « point of 
any difficulty, and that Russia and France 
consent to it; but this principle by no 
means extends to the necessity of admitting 
the plenipotentiarie: of the Spanish insur- 
gents ; the Emperor of Russia cannot admit 
them. His empire, in similar circumstan- 
ces,—and England can recollect one parti- 
cular instance,—has always been true to 
the same principle. Moreover, he has al- 
ready acknowledged the King Joseph Na- 
poleon. He has announced to his Britanni¢ 
Majesty, that he was united with the Em-~- 
peror of the French for peace as well as for 
war, and his Imperial Majesty here repeats 
that declaration. He is resolved not to se 
parate his interests from those of that me- 
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narch; but they are both ready to conclude 
a peace, provided that it be just, honour- 
able, and equal for all parties. 

‘The Undersigned sees, with pleasure, 
that, in this difference of opinion respecting 
the Spaniards, nothing presents itself which 
can either prevent or delay the opening of 
a Congress, He derives his persuasion, in 
this respect, from that which his Bratangic 
Majesty has himself confided to the two 
Emperors, that he 1s bound by no positive 
engagement with those who have taken up 
arms in Spain. After fifteen years of war, 
Europe has a right to demand peace. ‘The 
intcrest of all the powers, including that of 
England, is to render it general ; humanity 
commands it; and such a desire, surely, 
cannot be foreign to the feelings of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. How can it be that he a- 
lone can withdraw himself from: such an 
object, and refuse to terminate the miseries 
of suffering humanity ! 

The Undersigned consequently renews, 
in the name of the Emperor, his august 
master, the proposal already made, to send 
Vlenipotentiaries to any city on the Conti- 
nent which his Britannic Majesty may 
please to point out; to admit to the con- 
gress the Plenipotentiaries of the Sovereigns 
in alliance with Great Britsin; to treat u- 
pon the basis of the wt7 possidetis,and upon 
that of the respective powers of the belli- 
gerent part. -; in fine, to accept any basis 
which may have for its object the conclu- 
sion of a peace,in which all parties shall 
tind honour, justice, and equality. 

‘the Undersigned has the honour to re- 
new to his Excellency Mr Canning the as- 
surance of his high consideration. 

Count Nicotas bE RoMANZOFF. 


To his Excellency Mr Canning, &c. 
No. 15.—NotTe.—TRANSLATION. 


The Undersigned has laid before the Em- 
peror his master, the note of his Excellency 
Mr Canning. If it were true that the evils 
of war were felt only on the Continent, cer- 
tamly there would be little hope of at- 
taining peace. ‘The two Emperors had fat- 
tered themselves that the object of their 
measure would not have been misinterpret. 
ed in Londo». Could the English Minis- 
ary have ascribed it to weakness or to ne- 
cessity, When every impartial Statesman 
must recognise, in the spirit and moderation 
by which it is dictated, the characteristics 
of power and true greatness? France and 
Russia can carry on the war so long as the 


* Court of London shall not recur to just and 


equitable dispositions; and they are resolv- 
ed to do so. How is it possible for the 
French government to entertain the pro- 
poeal which has been made to it, of admit. 


ting to the negotiation the Spanish insur. 
gents? What would the English Goverp. 
ment have said, had it been proposed to 
them to admit the Catholic insurgents of 
Ireland? France, without having any 
treaties with them, has been in communica. 
tion with them, has made them promises, 
and has frequently sent them succours, 
Could such a proposal have found place in 
a note, the object of which ought to have 
been not to irritate, but to endeavour to 
effect a mutual conciliation and good un. 
derstanding? England will find herself 
under a strange mistake, if, contrary to the 
experience of the past, she still entertains 
the idea of .contending successfully upon 
the Continent against the armies of France. 
What hope can she now have, especially as 
France is irrevocably united with Russia? 

‘Vhe Undersigned 1s commanded to repeat 
the proposal, to admit to the negotiation al! 
the allies of the King of England ; whether 
it be the King who reigns i. the Erazis; 
whether it be the King who reigns in Swe- 
den; or whether it be the King who 
reigns in Sicily ; and to take for the basis 
of the negetiation the wti possidetis. He 
is commanded to express the hope that, 
not losing sight of the inevitable results of 
the force of states, it will be remembered, 
that between great powers there is no solid 
peace, but that which is at the same ume 
equal and honourable for all parties. ‘The 
Undersigned requests his Excellency, Mr 
Canning, to accept the assurances of his 
highest consideration. 


(signed) 


No. 17.—Official Note, dated Foreign 
Office, December 9. 1808. 


CuaAMPAGNY. 


The Undersigned, his Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
laid before the King his master the note 
transmitted to him by his Excellency the 
Count Nicolas de Romanzoff, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of his Majesty the Limpe- 
ror of all the Russias, dated the 16th—28th 
of November. ‘Phe King learns with asto- 
nishment and regret the expectation which 
appears to have been entertained that his 
Majesty should consent to commence 4 De 
gotiation for a general peace, by the previews 
abandonment of the cause of the Spanish 
nation, and of the legitimate monarchy of 
Spain, in deference to an usurpation which 
has uo parallel in the history of the world. 
His Majesty had hoped that the parucpé- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia, in the ovet- 
tures made to his Majesty, would have af- 
forded a security to his Majesty, against the 
proposal of a condition, so unjust um its €!+ 
fect, and so fatal in its example. Not 
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Nor can his Majesty conceive by what 
edligation of duty or of interest, or by what 
principle of Russian policy, his Imperial 
Majesty can have found himself compelled 
io acknowledge the right assumed by 
France, to depose and imprison friendly 
Sovercigns, and forcibly co transfer to her- 
self the allegiance of loyal and independent 
hations. 

li these be indeed the principles to which 
the Emperor of Russia has inviolably at- 
tached himself, to which his Imperial Ma- 
jesty has pledged the character and resour- 
ces of his empire; which he has united 
himself with France to establish by war, 
aud to maintain in peace; deeply does his 
Majesty lament a determination by which 
the sufferings of Europe must be aggravat- 
ed and prolonged; but not to his Majesty 
is to be attributed the continuance of the 
calamities of war, by the disappointment of 
all hopes of such a peace as would be com- 
patible with justice and with honour.—The 
Undersigned, &c. 

(Signed } 


No. 19.—Official Note, dated Foreign 
Office, December 9, 1809. 


The Undersigned, his Majesty’s Priac- 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
has luid before the King his master, the 
note transmitted to him by his Excellency 
M. de Chainpagny, dated the 28th Novem- 
ber. 

He is especially commanded by his Ma- 
yesty to abstain from noticing any of those 
topics and expressions insulting to his Ma- 
jesty, to his allies, and to the Spanish na- 
tion, with which the official note transmit- 
ted by M. de Champagny abounds. 

His Majesty was desirous to have treat- 
ed for a peace which might have arranged 
the respective interests of al] the powers 
enzized in the war, on principles ot equal 
justice 3 and his Majesty sincerely regrets 
that this desire of his Majesty is disappoint- 


GEORGE CANNING. 


But his Majesty is determined not to a- 
bandon the cause of the Spanish nation, and 
of the legitimate monarchy of Spain: and 
the pretension of France to exclude from 
the negotiation the Central and Supreme 
Government, acting in the name of his 
Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. is one, 
which his Majesty could not admit, with- 
oul acquiescibg im an usurpation which has 
io parallel in the history of the world.—- 
Phe Undersigned, &c. 

(Signed ) GrorGe CANNING. 

(The intermediate numbers of these Pa- 
pers are short letters from the different 
linisters, merely acknowledging the re- 
Seipe of their respective official notes.) 
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BOARD or INQUIRY. 
CONVENTION OF CINTRA, 

tis Majesty having declared his disap- 

probation of the Convention concluded by 


Lacut. Gen. Sit Hew Dalrymple with the 


Commander of the Preach army in Portu- 
gal onthe South of August last, (both ia 
his answer to the Ciry of London’s address, 
and in the speech at the opening of Purlia- 
ment) us a measure “ which had disap- 
pointed the hopes of the British nation,’ 
has been pleased to orcer a Board of li- 
quiry to assemble at Chelsea, in order to 
take the said transaction under their cons:- 
deration. ‘The Members of the Board met 
accordingly in the Great Room in Chelsea 
liospital on Monday the 14th of Novem- 
ber.—They are as follow: 
Presipenr.—Gen. Sir Davip Dunpbas. 
Earl Moira. 


4 Peter Craig. 
l.ord Heathfield. 
Earl of Pembroke. 

Lieut.-Gens.....-. 4 Sir Geo. Nugent. 


Oliver Nicholls. 

The Board being constituted, without 
any formality, the Hon. R. Ryder, Judge 
advocate, read his Majesty’s warrant, of 
which the following is a correct copy :— 

“ Georce R.—Whereas we were plea- 
sed, in the month of July 1808, to consti- 
tute and appoint Lieut.-General Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, Kant. to the command of a bo- 
dy of our forces, employed to act on the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, or in such o- 
ther part of the Continent of Europe as he 
might hereafter be directed to, and the said 
Licutenant-General did, pursuant to our 
instructions transmitted to him, proceed to 
Portugal, and did, on the 22d of August 
1808, land in that country, and take upon 
himseif the command of the said body of 
our jorces accordingly. And whereas it ap- 
pears, that on the same 22d of August, and 
subsequently to his buving assumed the 
command. an arnustice was concluded as 
lows—({ Here is rected the armistice as sta- 
ted in Sur Flew Dairymple’s dispatch.) 

“ And whereas it appears, that on the 
SOth day of August 15038, a convention was 
conciuded as follows—( Here is recited the 
convention, as stated in Sir H. Dalrymple’s 
dispatch.) 

“ We think it necessary that an inquiry 
should be made by the General Officers 
hercia alter-named, into the conditions of 
the said armistice and convention, and into 
uli the causes and circumstances (whether 
arising from the previous operations of the 
Lritish army or otherwise,) which led to 
them, and into the conduct, behaviour, and 
proceedings of the said Lieut.-General Sir 
Rew Dabymple, and of any other 
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officers, who may have held the command 
of our troops in Portugal ; and of any other 
person or persons, as far as the same were 
connected with the said armistice and con- 
vention, in order that the said General Of- 
ficers may report to us, touching the mat- 
ters aforesaid for eur better information. 
Our will and pleasure therefore is, and we 
do hereby nominate and appoint the Gene- 
ral Officers of our army, whose names are 
respectively mentioned in the list annexed, 
to be a Board, of which we do hereby ap- 
int General Sir David Dundas, K. B. to 
e President, who are to meet accordingly 
for the — above mentioned. And 
you are hereby required to give notice to 
the said General Officers whea and where 
they are tomeet for the said examination and 
inquiry, and you are hereby directed to 
summon such persons as may be judged ne- 
cessary by the said General Officers (whe- 
ther the General Officers employed in the 
expedition or others, ) to give information 
touching the said matters, or whose exami- 
nation shall be desired by those employed 
in the said expedition, And the said Gene- 
ral Officers are hereby directed to hear such 
persons as shall offer to give information 
touching the same, and they are hereby au- 
thorised, empowered, and required strictly 
to examine into the matters before mention- 
ed, and to report a state thereof as it shall 
appear to them, together with their opi- 
nion thereupon, and also with their opinion, 
whether any or what further proceedings 
should be had thereupon; all which you 
are to transmit to our Commander in Chief, 
to be by him laid before us for our consi- 
deration ; and for so doing this shall, as well 
to you as to our said General Officers, and 
all others concerned, be a sufficient warrant. 
*“ Given at our Court at St James’s this 
first day of November 1808, in the 49th 
year of our reign. 
“ By his Majesty’s command, 
(Signed) James 
“ To our right trusty and well-be- 
Joved Counsellor, the Honourable 
Richard Ryder, Judge Advocate 
General, or his Deputy.” 


The Judge Advocate next read all the 
documents which appeared in the London 
Gazette of the 16th September last. 

After a short consultation among the 
Members of the Board, the President ob- 
served, that, in obedience to his Majesty’s 
Warrant, it was incumbent upon them to 
proceed with all convenience to the exami- 
nation of witnesses. Then turning to the au- 
ditory, he intimated, that as it was probable 
there would not be any more public busi- 
ness transacted this day, it was the pleasure 
of the Board that strangers should with- 
craw. The Court was accordingly cleared. 
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Second Day, Now. 17. 

The General O flicers constituting the 
Board of Inquiry assembled again at ¢. 
leven o’clock. 

The Judge Advocate read a volumi. 
nous correspondence between the Com. 
manders naval and military, of the ex. 
pedition to Portugal, on the nature of 
their instructions. 

He then addressing himself to the an. 
dience, stated, that the Board, intuen- 
ced by a wish to promete the ends of 
public justice, were extremely anxious 
to prohibit any thing that had a tenden. 
cy to defeat that desirable object. It 
was therefore their determination not 
to suffer the publication of any part of 
the proceedings pending the investiga. 
tion, and until the general result should 
be Known. 

The copy of a letter was produced, 
written by Sir A. Wellesley to Gen, 
Burrard. The former objected to its 
being publicly read, because he had 
written it in confidence, and it contain. 
ed free opinions on the characters of 
several Portuguese officers, who, not 
being subjects of our Government, 
ought not to have their actions examin- 
ed by any Court belonging to this coun- 
try. 

“Lord Moira perused the letter, and 
said, that its contents certainly did not 
refer to the subject of investigation ; 
and as the practice of publishing letters 
of a confidential nature, abouncing 
with free opinions on persons not sub- 
jects of our Government, would lead to 
most unpleasant consequences, it should 
not be read publicly. —The other Mem- 
bers of the Court concurred in his 
Lordship’s opinion, and the letter was 
privately perused by the different Mem- 
bers of the Board, 

Sir Hew Dalrymple then read 2 pa- 
per tothe Court. It stated, that he had 
to claim their indulgence in the state- 
ment of some circumstances, by which 
his feelings and reputation had beea@ 
deeply wounded. He had always lock- 
ed forward with joy to this moment, 
when he should have an opportunity to 
repel a calumny which he had every 
reason to know had the most injurious 
effect upon his character. He alluded 
to a paragraph which appeared in one 
of the public newspapers, and which 
had been transmitted to the army 1? 


Portugal, calculated, not only to -— 
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he [| bis command, but to rob him of that connected, that they could not be sepa- 
e. [confidence which his Majesty had been rated; nor should he enter into any 
pleased to repose in hin, The object details which could not regularly come t 
‘ie of this paragraph was to defame his before this tribunal. 1 
». | character, and to rescue that of a more He was extremely happy that he was , fh 
Ke _ favoured Officer; but, in what he was placed in the situation in which he now 8) 6 
of [about to say on the subject, he was far stood ; but if any individual had chosen ih i 
from wishing to shrink trom the respon- to prefer specific charges against him, ‘ee i 
\. sibility, and still less to disclaim the he had no doubt but he could have jus- a 
.- - share he had in making an armistice, tified his conduct with regard to the ie 
if which, in the event, the more it was transactions in Portugal ; and there was sf 
s considered, the more it would be ap- nota single officer of whose services his 7 i 
" proved. Majesty had been deprived by him with § 4 
t {Sir Hew Dalrymple here read the a view to the present investigation. . a 
t paragraph to which he alluded—issinu- Str Arthur Wellesley hoped, that in de~ 
f ating that he (Sir Hew) had torn the _ livering in his narrative to the Board, he 
; laurels from the brow of an Officer should be justified in making a few ob- 
! (Sir A. Wellesley) who had deserved servations upon what had fallen from 


the respect of the soldiers placed under 


the admiration of his country for a 
splendid victory ; and that he compel- 
led that same Officer to sign an armi- 
stice which would for ever reinain on 
record as a disgrace to his Majesty’s 
arms. | 

Sir Hew Dalrymple begged leave most 
solemnly to affirm, on the word and 
honour of an officer, that the conference 
with General Kellerman, which lasted 
from two o'clock in the day, tll nine 
at night, on the 22d of August, was 
carried on by Sir A. Wellesley, Sir H. 
Burrard, and himself ; during the whole 
of which Sir A. Wellesiey made what 
observations he thought proper upon 
the treaty, and took that prominent 
part in the discussion which the victory 
he had recently gained, and the local 
knowledge he possessed of the country, 
seemed tu justify. ‘The conference was 
held in the French language ; and when 
he (Sir H. D.) advanced to the table, 
in order to place his signature to the ar- 
mistice, he was informed by Gen, Kel- 
lerman, that he, as a General of Divi- 
sion, was unable to treat with the Com- 
mander in Chief of the British forces ; 
and, therefore, it was proposed that Sir 
A. Wellesley should place his name to 
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15t 


and the interest of truth were so nearly 


Sir Hew Dairymple. Certain paragraphs 


had appeared in the newspapers, which, 


had ventured to speak upon his conduct 
in the late transactions in Portugal, as if 
the writers of them had received any 
authority or information from him or 
from his friends, as to the truth of the 
facts there stated. He had never au- 
thorized any person connected with 
him in the service, or any of his friends, 
to give an authority to publishers of 
newspapers to state that he was compel- 
led, or even ordered, to sign the armis- 
tice in question. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley then delivered in 
his statement, and the Court adjourned 
at a quarter before four o’clock tll Sa- 
turday, 


Third day, November 19. 


The Judge Advocate rose, and was 
about to read some documentary evi- 
dence he held in his hand, when 

Sir Arthur Wellesley observed, that as 
he was not prepared to answer tle state- 
ment made by Sir Hew Dalrymple on 
Thursday, so explicitky as he could have 
wished at the moment, he entreated per- 
mission now to give that answer, and 
that the same might be considered as a 


document in the Board’s proceedings.— 
Sir Arthur then tendered a paper to the 
President, who signified the propriety 
of his first reading it aloud to the Board. 
Sir Arthur immediately acquiesced, and 
the contents of the statement were to 
the following effect :—“I cannot but 
lament with Sir Hew Dalrymple that 
any attempts should have been made, 
through the medium of the public prints, 

to 


; the armistice, and Sir H. Dalrymple did 
Not recollect that a single objection was 
at that time made by Sir Arthur to the 
: Provisions of the treaty, excepting so 
‘ iar as related to the duration of the ar- 
‘ mistice. Sir Hew Dalrymple did not 
mean, upon any account, to avail him- 
self of any other means of retrieving his 
character than what the established laws 
vf the country allowed ; his interest, 
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to wound his feelings or injure his repu- 
tation; but I have also cause to com- 
plain, as wea as the Commander in 
Chies, and Ido solemnly protest, that I 
never authorised any publisher, nor did 
any of my friends auihorise any publish- 
er to state that I had been compelled to 
sign the treaty of armistice by the or- 
ders of my superior otficer. It is true 
I was present when the terms of that 
armistice were discussed with Gen. 
Kellerman, 3nd ot is also true that I 
took part in that discussion ; but I never 
did, nor ever wall say, that I signed it 
by the order of my superior oflicer, and 
that »t was not in my power to disobey. 
At the same time 1 must state, that I 
did differ in more points than one, res- 
pecting that armistice, but I fully con- 
curred in the principle and the necessity 
ef the French evacuating Portugal. — 
When I spoke of the Commissariat be- 
mng il-composed, I had no intention 
whatevet of casting a reflection upon 
any persons employed in that important 
department of the army, and it was not 
my wish that my remarks on that ocs 
casion should go forth to the public— 
My motive for giving this explanation 
is to remove the impression, if any has 
been made, that 1 meant to reflect on 
the individuals connected with the de- 
pattment in question.” 

Sir arthur having finished his state- 
ment, tie paper was handed in, and 
placed before the Members of the Board. 

‘Lhe Yudge Advecate then read some 
dispatches trom Sir Hew Dalrymple to 
Lord Castlereagh; one dated the 3d of 
September, was published in the Ga- 
zette ; others stating, that the terms of 
the armistice had been communicated to 
the Portuguese General, and who had 
not objected to them until after the con- 
clusion of the negociation, and the con- 
vention had been signed. <A letter in 
Ficach, from the Portuguese General, 
objecting tothe terms of the convention, 
and an answer from Sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple, stating, that the good faith of the 
country was pledged to carry these con- 
ditions into eflect. Some other letters 
wercaisoread relating to points of detail. 

In one of these letters, Sir Hew Dal- 
rvmple expresses his surprise that so 
harge asum as 40,000]. mentioned in the 
protest, should have been carried off, 


wd declares his intention of 


ordering 
restitution, 
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A variety of other documents were ther 


read; some addresses from the Portuguese 


expressed satisfaction at the removal of the 
French from Portugal, and others protested 
in the strongest terms against the articles 
of the convention. 

After the conclusion of the documentary 
evidence, Sir Arthur Wellesley rove, ang 
read a narrative of the proceedings from 
the time that he took the command of the 
army. Sir Arthur sailed from Cork on the 
22th July, landed at Corunna on the $oth; 
heard there oi the defeat of the Spaniards 
at Rio Seco ; had frequent conferences with 
the Junta of Gallicia, offered them the as 
sistance of his army, but was expressly told 
that they did not want men, but money, 
arms, and ammunition, and that the most 
valuable service that he could render to 
Spain would be to drive the French from 
Portugal. After leaving Corunna, he went 
to Oporto, learnt from the Bishop thet the 
Portugueze force consisted of about 5000 
regulars and militia, about 1500 scattered 
over the country, and 1500 Spaniards. The 
Bishop promised mules for the conveyance 
of the artillery and ammunition waggons. 
Sir Arthur next visited Sir C. Cotton, to 
consult with him on the means of entering 
the Tagus, and attacking the forts in the 
vicinity of Lisbon. When there, he recei- 
ved a letter from General Spencer off Ca 
diz, intimating that he waited his orders. 
It being Sir Arthur’s opinion that the first 
object was to drive the French from Por- 
tugal, and understanding that the Junta of 
Seville did not think Gen, Spencer's pre- 
sence absolutely necessary to the operations 
in Andalusia, he.ordered the General to 
join him. He was at first informed that 
the French forces in Portugal was about 
16,000 or 17,000 men, of which about 
14,000 were in Lisbon and the forts in the 
neighbourhood, and the remainder disper- 
sed in small garrisons in the different strong 
places; but he afterwards learnt that they 
were nearly 24,000. In these circumstan- 
ces, he conceived that it would be extreme- 
ly dangerous to attempt a landing in any 
of the small bays to the north of the Ta 
gus, where he would be immediately ex- 
posed to an attack from the main body of 
the French army. He therefore resolved 
on landing at Mondego Bay, where he 
could speedily co-operate with the Portus 
gueze force which had proceeded to Coim- 
bra. When off the Bay, he was informed, 
by a letter from Lord Castlereagh, that 
5000 men under General Anstruther, and 
above 10,000 more under Sir John Moore, 
were proceeding to join him. He also heard 
of Duponc’s defeat, and that Loison, with 
4000 or 5000 French, had been detached to 
the province of Alentejo, to suppress = 
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hausted, when the troops halted more than 
one day in a place, and latterly a sufficienc 


snsufrection in the south of Portugal. The 
tending in Mondego was effected on 
the Sth, with considerable difliculty. Ge- 
neral Spencer landed on the 7th and 8th, 
Having ascertained the enemy's force, he 
wrote a letter to Sir H. Burrard, with a 
plan of operations for the corps that he was 
to bring into Portugal, and on the 9th the 
advanced guard of the army marched for- 
ward towards Lisbon. On that day he 
heard of Joseph Bonaparte having left 
Madrid, and of the probability of Marshal 
Bessieres making an irruption into the north 
of Portugal. It was necessary to gain some 
important advantages before this plan should 
be effected, and the army continued its 
march. ‘The Portugueze Generals soon 
demanded to be supplied with provisions 
from the British stores, which it was im- 
possible to comply with. The Portugueze 
separated, and continued to remain separate 
from the British till alter the 22d of Au- 
gust. Sir Arthur did every thing to induce 
them to co operate; he demanded only a 
reinforcement of 1000 infantry, 400 light 
troops, and 200 cavalry, and promised that 
they should receive provisions from the 
British stock; but even to this the Portu- 
gueze General would not consent! We 
have then the battle of Roleia, with a re- 
ference to the Gazette for particulars. Be- 
tore that action, Sir Arthur had thought of 
attacking the French posts upon the coast, 
but being so miserably disappointed of the 
Portugueze co-operation, and having wit- 
nessed the gallantry of the French in the 
action of the 17th, he resolved to change his 
plan, and to make towards the French po- 
sition of Torres Vedras. General Anstru- 
ther’s force landed on the 20th. We have 
then the battle of Vimiera, with a reference 
io the Gazette for particulars, and with it 


terminated Sir Arthur’s command, and of 


course his narrative ends. 

Fourth day, Nov. 21.—Answers were 
read to a number of questions in writing 
given in to Sir Arthur Wellesley by the 


President, in which there is nothing of 
Lord Moira asked whether 
Sia Arthur thought the force under his 
command sufficient to drive the Freach 


importance. 


from Lisbon and the forts on the Tagus? 


‘The answer was in the affirmative. His 
Lordship then asked to what extent pro- 
visions had been supplied by the country, 
and whether it could have afforded a suf- 
ficiency for the wants of the army, if means 
had been employed to collect them? Sir 
Arthur replied, that no exertions woukd 
have drawn from the Portugueze a supply 
of bread sufficient for the army. ‘The 
country afforded no provisions but beef and 
wine ; of these there was at first abundance, 
but wine was afterwards frequently ex- 
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supply could not be obtained; and it was 
also soon found, that without killing the 
draught bullocks in the country people’s 
carts, the supply of cattle was not sufficient 
in Portugal for a large army. In fact, be- 
fore Sir Arthur quitted the army, more 
than half the food was in salt provisions, 
and afterwards, he believes, the whole. Sir 
Arthur believed the expulsion of the French 
from Portugal to be an object of the high- 
est importance to the — nation, 
Captain Maicolm, of the Donegal, de- 
scribed the dangerous nature of the coast, 
and the extreme difficulties of the debark- 
ation. Many of the transports were insuf- 
ficient ; out of 200, 60 lost their anchors 
and cables, and had the hard weather con- 
tinued, the whole must have gone to the 
bottom ; about 20 flat bottomed boats were 
lost, and seven or eight men drowned. 


Sir Hew Dalrymple then came forward, 
and read his narrative of the operations 
of the army under his command. On 
the 15th of July, he received dispatches 
announcing his appointment to the chief 
command of the armies in Spain and 
Portugal, with instructions, not only to 
expel the French from Portugal, but to 
cut off their retreat from Spain, with an 
outline of measures to be pursued when 
these objects were accomplished. On. 
embarking on the 13th of August, he 
was informed by Lord Collingwood of 
the French having abandoned Madrid, 
probably with a view to more active o- 
perations in conjunction with Bessieres. 
He also heard of the landing of Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley in Mondego Bay. On 
the roth he had an interview with Ad- 
miral Cotton, who informed him that 
Sir A. Wellesley was proceeding along 
the coast, and that he relied chiefly on 
the victualiing transports for provisions. 
‘The Admiral thought lightly of the 
French force at Lisbon, but Sir Hew 
did not think with him. He also re- 
solved to land at Mondego Bay, but 
not to interfere with the plans of Sir 
Arthur in that separate command for 

which he had been selected, as he had 
been recommended to his particular 
confidence ; great confidence was ex- 
pressed in his well-known talents, and 
a sort of wish was expressed that every 
attention which the rules of the service 
would allow, should be paid to his ad- 
vice and opinion. On learning that Sir 


H, Burrard had token the command of 
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the army, he landed on the 22d, perfect- 
ly ignorant of the state of the Portu- 
gueze insurgents, their numbers, discip- 
line, and efficiency, and had shortly af- 
ter an interview with Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley. He found the army in the same 
position that it occupied the day before, 
and his first order was for it to move for- 
ward. He knew not why other officers 
thought that, if the army had advanced 
on the 21st, the result of the action 
would have been more important; it 
was true that the French had lost more 
men than we in the battle of Vimiera ; 
but the great loss which we sustained 
in our very small body of cavalry ina 
great measure balanced that advantage. 
None of the officers saw any difficulty 
in forcing the French to cross the ‘Ta- 
gus ; but he himself had not had time to 
bearn the strength of the Portugueze or 
of the French, or the state of the Bri- 
tish ordnance, orofthe Commissariat. A 
short time after his landing, the French 
appeared to be moving forward, and it 
was expected that another action was 
to be fought on the same ground; but it 
proved to be the cavalry attending Ge- 
neral Kellerman, who came to solicit an 
armistice. There were few objections 
made to the conditions of the armistice. 
As to the article respecting private pro- 
perty, about which such a clamour had 
been raised in this country and in Por- 
tugal, it was nothing different from the 
customary articles on all similar occa- 
sions; he might instance the capitula- 
tions of Malta, Alexandria, and Egypt. 
It never was intended to include any 
sort of merchandise or public property ; 
st was declared by Kellerman himself to 
mean nothing but what was strictly the 
private property of the French; but it 
Was not to be expected that we should 
be able to restore to the Portugueze the 
full effects of eight months of French 
plunder ; when he (Sir Hew) heard of 
some attempts to carry off plunder, he 
declared that any persons, whatever 
their rank, presuming to carry off what 
was not strictly private property, should 
be detained as prisoners of war. If the 
armistice had not been agreed to, the 
army must have marched forward, not 
exceeding 16,005 men, exposed perhaps 
to the horrors of famine as well as those 
of war, and, being once embarked in so 
hazardous a service, tapidity of move- 
Meus was every thing ; but this was im. 
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possible, as many of the artillery horses 
were insufficient ; and if it had been re. 
solved on to attack the enemy, the Bri. 
tish army must have been confined toa 
position near the sea, to ensure the 
junction of Sir John Moore. (Some 
uninteresting conversation with a Por. 
tugueze General respecting the armi. 
stice is then detailed.) On the agth 
Col. Murray returned trom SirC, Cot. 
ton, and was sent off to Lisbon to re. 
port the Admiral’s objection to the ar- 
ticle respecting the Russian fleet. The 
French Commander agreed that the ar. 
ticle should be expunged. Ona the 2oth 
Captain Dalrymp'e returned with the 
convention. Of some of the articles he 
disapproved, and assemblee all the prin. 
cipal officers for their advice. The ar- 
mistice expired next morning, so that 
he must either have ratified the conven. 
tion or recommenced hostilities. With 
the approbation of Generals Burrard, 
Wellesley, Moore, Hope, &c. he did ra- 
tify it. He conceived the chief respon- 
sibility of the measure to lie upon him, 
and he shouid therefore give his reasons 
for agreeing to it. The first was the 
probability of a scarcity of provisions, 
in consequence of which, and of the 
danger of the surf, it had been deter- 
mined that Sir J. Moore’s corps should 
be landed gradually, and that each ¢i- 
vision should bring along with it provi- 
sions sufficient for its own use. Such 
was the state of the weather, that on the 
very day after the signature of the con 
vention, the whole British fleet was dn- 
ven ovt to sea, and there was no Ci. 
culating how long such weather might 
last ;—thus was the provisioning of the 
army most uncertain, for no supply © 
corn could be had from the Portugueze, 
and the sule dependence was on our own 
victualling ships. Farther, the attack 
of the forts on the Tagus was not the 
light matter that had been represented. 
Fort St Julien was in the best state 
defence, and could not have been '- 
duced without battering cannon; and 
if it had been resolved to attack the 
French in their strong positions, much 
time must have been required for ma: 
the necessary preparations—much 
more for reducing the enemy to such . 
condition as would have obliged him t© 
surrender at discretion. A battle mvs 
have been fought almost in the city ° 


Lisbon, and Kellerman’s threat of de- 
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straction to that city would most pro- 
bably have been realised. But, if Por- 
tugal was the only object of the expe- 
dition, the convention was no doubt 
most improper, for certainly, by a delay 
of some months, the French force might 
have been completely reduced; but he 
always understood that the expulsion of 
the I'rench from Portugal was a mere 
preliminary to the great and the ulti- 
mate object of the expedition—a co-o- 
peration of the British army in the de- 
fence of Spain. If he was right, there 
was no room for delay; if the British 
force had been detained a month or two 
longer, the heavy rains would have ren- 
dered it impossible for them to join the 
Spaniards before the middle of spring, 
‘These were his reasons for ratifying a 
convention, which would be the more 
approved the more it was investigated. 
He received dispatches from Ministers 
after the convention, which induced him 
to think that they approved of his con- 
duct. He hada letter from Lord W. 
Rentinck approving of the convention. 
He had letters of thanks from the chief 
Magistrate of Lisbon, from the Bishop 
of Oporto, from General Castanos, and 
from various p.blic bodies, and he felt 
that he had done his duty to his coune 
trv. 

Fifth day, Now. 22.—Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley read some observations on the 
narrative of Sir Hew Dalrymple. Af- 
ter a defence of his military operations, 
he made the important declaration, that 
“At the moment when his command 
ceased, it had been his object to have 
turned the enemy’s position at Torres 
Vedras, and he could assert that, at that 
moment, however much the difficulty 
might have been, the means existed in 
his hands of bringing the contest to a 
fortunate conclusion.” But this plan 
not having been adopted, Sir Arthur a- 
gain expressed his approbation of the 
principle of the convention, although he 
totally dissented from particular points 
init. He wished, for instance, that the 
negotiation should not extend-beyond 
the suspension of hostilities; that, i- 
stead of * private property,” the words 
“arms and baggage” might be substitu- 
ted ; and that nothing should be intro- 
duced about the Russian fleet. In none 
of these did the Commander agree with 
him; and he certainly appeared, instead 
vf cultivating his friendship, to be pre- 
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judiced against him. When Kellerman’s 
approach was announced, Sir A. asked 
Sir H. if he should go to the outposts 
to speak to him? The answer was, no; 
that Kellerman had inquired for the 
Commander of the Forces, and that he 
must be brought to head-quarters. Sir 
Arthur corrected a statement of Sir 
Hew’s, in which he stated, that it was in 
consequence of a suggestion of General 
Kellerman, and not by any desire ex- 
pressed from Sir H. Dalrymple himself, 
that he (Sir A.) signed the preliminary 
articles. Sir Arthur deciared that he was 
in another room, when Sir H. came to 
him, and informed him that Kellerman 
had said, when he (Sir H.) was going 
up to sign the preliminary treaty, that 
it was not proper for him, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, to sign such a 
paper with a General of Division. He 
(Sir H.) therefore asked Sir A. if he had 
any objections to sign the paper, when 
he said he would sign it as any other 
paper that he might be desired to sign 
by his authority. But Sir Arthur dis- 
claimed all responsibility, when his su- 
perior officer, the Commander of the 
Forces, was himself present 5 was in fact 
the negotiator of the treaty, had stepped 
icrward to sign it himself, and was only 
prevented by General Kellerman ona 
point of etiquette. Upon the whole, he 
declared that Sir H. Dalrymple decided 
for himself on every proposition, and he 
(Sir Arthur) never saw the convention 
till be landed in England. Sir H. Dal- 
rymple replied, that in the negotiation 
of the armistice, Sir Arthur certainly 
discussed the poants for some time at 
the table with General Kellerman. 

Sixth day, Nov. 24.—Colonel Torrens 
and Captain Malcolm were called by Sir 
A. Wellesley, chiefly to prove that Sir 
A. disapproved of many points of the 
armistice ; that he had not the confidence 
of Sir H. Dalrymple ; and that the Jat- 
ter had paid no attention to his recom- 
mendation of advancing the army, until 
the necessity of it was again urged by 
Sir A. to Col. Murray. Sir Hew Dal- 
rynple then read answers to a number of 
written questions given him by the Pre- 
sident, chiefly relating tohis proceedings 
on landing ; the steps he took to obtain 
information, and the knowledge he ob- 
tained of the comparative state of the 
British and French fofce, their numbers 
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"The result of the answers was, that Sir 
Hew had ebtained very little informa- 
tion, and that he did not recollect pre- 
cisely from whom he had it. The rest 
has been anticipated in his previous ex- 
hibitions.—Gen, Fergusson also read an- 
swers to some written questions of the 
President. From the landing to the 
battle of the 21st, there was a regular 
supply of provisions, and on that day 
there was three days biscuit in the camp. 
He did not know the strength of the 
forts on the Tagus, and the defences of 
Lisbon ; the castle of Lisbon he believed 
to be of no great strength, but the forts 
and positions of defence in the vicinity 
and on the Tagus were certainly strong. 
Had the French withstood a siege, the 
army was not provided with the neces- 
sary artillery, the largest being 9-poun- 
ders. In the event of such an attack 
Lisbon must have been destroyed. As 
to the convention, General F. seemed 
to doubt whetherthe objects accomplish- 
ed by it might not have been obtained 
more speedily by other means. General 
Spencer gave ina military report of the 
strength of the forts commanding the 
Tagus. 

Seventh day, Nov. 26.—Generals Ack- 
land, Spencer, and Nightingale, were 
examined. ‘They were of opinion that 
the French would not have surrendered 
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prisoners of war on the 22d, nor, if dri. 
ven back upon Lisbon, without makin 
farther efforts. The French could not 
have been prevented from retiring a. 
cross the Tagus, and the advantages se. 
cured by the convention could not, in 
their opinion, have been secured by any 
other means. General N. however, was 
somewhat doubtful as to what might 
have been their conduct, for “ he would 
sav, that the whole French army, both 
men and officers, were completely bro. 
ken-hearted, and dispirited, after the 
battle of Vimiera.” ‘Lhe convention, 
General S. observed, was similar to that 
in Egypt in 1801. In reply to some 
questions about artillery, it was stated 
that the Alfred, which was armed with 
24 pounders, was ordered to attend the 
movements of the army from Mondego, 
for the express purpose of supplying 
whatever heavy ordnance may be want. 
ed. There was no heavy artillery on 
carriages, and if there had, it could not 
have been brought forward on account 
of the badness of the roads. Captain 
Preval, of the engineers, gave some in- 
formation respecting the works at Lis- 
bon. The President then signified that 
there could be no further proceeding un- 
til the arrival of Sir H. Burrard, who 
was hourly expected, and the Court ad. 
journed sine die, 


Scottish Chronicie. 


Hicu Court or Jusricrany. 
January 25. 

HE Court having advised the infor. 

mations ordered inthe case et Rachel 
Wright, convicted of child-stealing at 
the Glasgow circuit, in Sept. last, de- 
livered their opinions at great length, 
Their Lordships unanimously agreed in 
finding that child-stealing is a crime, ac- 
cording to the law of Scotland, and one 
that, so often as it had occurred, had 
been punished capitally, Sentence of 
death was therefore pronounced on the 
Prisoner, that she be executed at Edin. 
on the 8th March. Before pronouncing 
sentence, the Lord Justice Clerk made 
a most impressive and eloquent address 
to the pannel.—All their Lordships were 
present.—She has, however, received a 


respite during his Majesty’s pleasure.— 
The circumstances connected with this 
case are the following :— 

“On Friday, Sth July last, the mother 
of the child having gone into a neigh- 
bour’s house, left her playing at the door 
On her coming out, about ten minutes 
afterwards, she missed the infant, when 
a search was immediately made, aud 
€very means used to get intelligence 
concerting her, but tono purpose. ‘The 
cistracticn of a perent’s mind, in such a 
Situation, it is more easy to imagine 
than describe. In this distraction, how- 
ever, did both parents remain until 
Sunday at mid-day, when such intelll- 
gence was obtained as led to the reco- 
very of the child, The circumstances 
atiending the discovery are worthy “ 

recor. 
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secord.—Having mentioned their loss to 

Mr Ewing of Glasgow, he, on the Sun- 

dav, after the morning service, intima- 

ted, that if any person could give infor- 

mation respecting the child, he would 

be happy to receive it. Providentially 

a person was present who had scena wo- 

man carrying a child into Kilmarnock 

the preceding day, and trom the inhu- 

man manner in which she treated 18, 

conceived that it could not be her own, 

and that most likely it was the one ad. 

vertised, This intormation being im- 

mediately communicated to the tather, 

he instantly set out tor Kilmarnock 35 

but, upou reaching that town, he learn. 

ed, to his disappointment, that the wo- 
man had proceeded towards Irvine, whi- 
ther he posted wich the utmost speed. 
While hastening to Irvine, m extreme 

agitation, he was accosted by a gentle- 
main ou horseback, and asked the cause 
ot his pushing forward at such a rate ; 
who, being informed of it, immediately 
dismounted, and gave the poor man hts 
horse. ‘This circumstance, however, al. 
though well intended, had likely deteat. 
ed its purpose; for the poor man, im- 
pelled by his anxiety, Kept the horse at 
a quick pace, and being wholly unac- 
customed to riding, found himself soon 
unable to proceed farther. At this mo- 
ment he fell in with a young man (a vo- 
luateer, we believe,) to whom he made 
his case Known 3 when he forthwith vo- 
lunteered his services, and, mounting 
the horse, proceeded in quest of the 
thief. When he came within a little of 
Prestick toll-bar, he descried a wo- 
man with a child, answering the de. 
scription he had received ; and immedi 

ateiy demanding, in an authoritative 
tone, that she should stop and deliver 
the child, she was, as it were, fixed to 
the spot, and speechless. ‘he child 
had been so subdued by beating, that 
she showed no symptoms of reluctance 
at Coming to a stranger; and he, after 
getting her secured by a party of volun- 
teers who were passing at the time, rode 
off in triumph with the infant to her fa- 
ther. When he came within sight of 
him, the only symptom the child showed 
of sensibility, was of exclaiming, “* Eh, 
there’s my daddy !”"—It is unnecessary 
to add, that he hastened home, to re- 
store to the arms of his aitlicted wite the 
infant, whose loss had almost deprived 
her of reason.” 
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MARRIAGES. 

Yan. 23. At Drumoyne House, Robert 
Smith, Esq. of Mountblow, Jamaica, to 
Jane, eldest diughter of William Reid, 
Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

26. At Edinburgh, William Falconer, 
Fsq. of Briskhall, to Ann, fifth daughter of 
the late John Sutherland, Esq. of Wester. 

30. At ditto, Arthur Copperthwaite, Esq. 
Royal Marines, to Agnes, second daughter 
of James Kenion, Esq. late of Leeds, York- 
shire. 

Lately, at ditto, John Wentworth Stur- 
geon, Esq. to Barbara, second daughter of 
the late Captain James Skene, of Aberdeen, 

At London, Captain Pulteney Malcolm, 
royal navy, to Miss Elphinston, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. William Fullerton 
Elphinston. 

Feb. 1. At Perth, the Rev. Robert S. 
Walker, Aughtergaven, to Cecilia, second 
daughter of Mr Cornfute, merchant in 
Perth. 

13. At Fdinburgh, John Stewart, Esq. of 
Binny, to Janet, youngest daughter of the 
late James Dundas, Esq. of the East India 
Company's service. 

15. At Dumfries, William Walker, Esq. 
Jate of Jamaiea, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr Burnside, of that 

lace. 

16. At Heckfield church, Hants, the 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, K. B. to the 
Right Hon. Lady Augusta Fane, daughter 
of the Earl of Westmoreland, and the di- 
vorced lady of Lord Boringdon. 

Lately, at London, Ebenezer Gairdner, 
Esq. of Cannon Street, to Harriet, only 
daughter of the late ‘I’. Meredith, Esq. of 
Calcutta. 

Captain Peter Parker, ofthe Melpomene 
frigate, to Miss Marianne Dallas, daugh- 
ter of Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

Charles Christie Esq. of Gunnersbury 
Lodge, to Miss Dickinson, daughter of 
John Dickinson, Esq. of Winchester Row, 
London. 

BIRTHS. 

Yan. 1. At Skeldon, the Lady of William 
Fullarton of Skeldon, Esq. a son, who died 
on the 10th. 

17. The Lady of Captain M. H. Scote, 
royal navy, a daughter. 

19. Mrs Gillanders of Highfield, a son, 

23. At Alva, Mrs Johnstone of Alva, a 
danghter. 

24. At Collie-Priest House, Devonshire, 
Lady Mary Hay, a daughter. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Clarke of Com- 
rie, a daughter. 

29. At Slains Castle, the Countess of Er- 
rol, a daughter. 

29. The Lady of Geo. Macpherson Grant, 
Esq. of Ballindalloch, 2 daughter. 

At 
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At Cove, near Cork, Lady Charlotte 
Drummond, a son. 

Feb. 1; At London, the Countess of Lou- 
don and Moira, a daughter. 

5, Mrs Bruce of Kennet, a still-hborn 
child. 
_ §. At London, the Lady of Geo. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. of Berners Street, a son. 

—. At ditto, the Lady of Malcolm Ross, 
Esq. a son. 


9. At ditto, Mrs William Brown, Lang- 


don Place, a daughter. 

Il. At St Mary’s, Scilly, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel George Molle, of the 9th 
regiment of foot, a son. 

15. At Ayr, the Lady of the Hon. Ro- 


ger Rollo, a daughter. 


19. At Denham Green, the Hon. Mrs 
Erskine of Cardross, a son. 

The Lady of Brigadier-General Henry 
Campbell, a daughter. 

At Botley Grange, Hants, the Lady of 
Colonel Gordon, a son. 


‘DEATHS. 

Feb. 1808. On his estate, in St Thomas's 
in the East, Jamaica, after a residence of 
30 years upon the island, George Tod, 
Esq. eldest son of the deceased Mr George 
‘Tod, shipmaster in Leith. 

March. At Halifax, Nowa Scotia, Lieut. 
James Gordon, commanding his Majesty's 
gun-brig Plumper. As aman and an of- 
ficer, he was highly respected and beloved. 

Oct. 6. At Jamaica, Lieutenant Andrew 
Skene, of the 60th regiment, fourth son of 
she late Capt. James Skene, of Aberdeen. 
Nov. At Richmond, Jamaica, Peter Mar- 
tin, second son of Mr Peter Martin, Belle- 
ville, near Edinburgh. 

9. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr Lauchlan 
Bogle, merchant there. 

20. In Jamaica, Lieut.-Col. Robt. Hony- 
man, second son of Lord Armadale. He 
served as a volunteer during the campaign 
in Egypt, where he was honoured with the 
approbation of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
acquired the esteem and friendship of Sir 
John Moore, Generals Hope, Spencer, 
and other distinguished officers. At the 
attack on the Dutch lines, at the capture 


.of the Cape of Good Hope, he, under Sir 


David Baird, led on the 93d regiment, of 
which he was Major, and was severel 
wounded. As Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
18th regiment of foot, he lately received 
the thanks of the Commander in Chief of 
the island of Jamaica, for his active servi- 
ces in suppressing a mutiny of the Black 
troops in that island, where he has since 
fallen a victim to the fever of the country, 
at the age of 27. 


Dec. 1. At Milton, Captain Archibald 
Macdonald of Milton. ore: 


Deaths. 


—. In the island of Dominica, Charley 
M' Murdo, of his Majesty’s ship Amaran. 
the, son of Capt. George Lewis M‘Murdo 
Dumfries-shire militia. 

27. At Crantit in Orkney, in the prime of 
life, James Watson, Esq. factor for the Rt, 
Hon. Lord Dundas. 

Fan. 3. 1809. At London, in his 53d year, 
the most noble Dennis Brown, Marquis of 
Sligo, Earl of Altamont, and Knight of 
the order of St Patrick. 

3. At ditto, the Hon. Henry Percy, son 
of Lord Louvaine. 

$. At Dundee, Mr Patrick Williamson. 

4. At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Crombie, 
merchant, in the 61st year of his age. 

4. At Dumfries, Miss Barbara Grierson, 
daughter of the late Mr John Grierson. 

4. At Linlithgow, Mrs Mary Mitchell, 
relict of Bailie John Gibson. 

5. At Branxholm, aged 63, Adam Ogil- 
vie, Esq. of Hartwoodmyres, Advocate, and 
Chamberlain to his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, greatly and deservedly regretted. 

5. At ~ Libberton, Mr Patrick Cun- 
ningham, farmer there. 

5. At his house, Leithwalk, James Ogil- 
vie, Esq. late Collector of Excise for Fife. 

5. At London, the Hon, Mrs Cornwallis, 
sister to Lord Bayning. 

5. At Bath, Genera] Edward Smith, Col. 
of the 43d regiment of foot, and Governor 
of Fort Charles, Jamaica. 

5. Mrs Forbes, wife of Jas. Forbes, Esq. 
of Stanmore Hill. 

7. At Ormidale, Major Alex. Campbell, 
late of the Argyllshire militia. 

7. At Callander, Mrs Ann Drummond, 
aged 64, widow of James Simson, Esq. of 
Edenshead, Fife. . 

8. At Dumfries, Mrs Riddick, relict of 
Robert Riddick, Esq. of Corbietoun. 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Amelia Fraser, 
relict of William Abernethy, Esq. of Cri- 
monmogate. 

8. At ditto, in the 30th year of his age, 
Lieut. John Berry, late of the Royal Navy- 
He served on board of his Majesty's ship 
Revenge, in the glorious action of the Br:- 
tish fleet, commanded by Admiral Lord 
Nelson, off Trafalgar. 

8. At Hamilton, Archibald Burns, Esq 
Commissary of Hamilton and Campsie, and 
Sheriff-substitute for the county of Lanark 
at Hamilton. 

8. At Dundee, Mr David Livingston, 
writer. 

9. At Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Macfie, 
wife of Mr Gilbert Lang, jun. 3 

10. At Forres, William Monro, Esq 
late of Jamaica; he lived respected an 
died regretted. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Carstairs. 

11. At ditto, Miss Dewar. 
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Deaths. 


Yan. 12. At Montrose, Lieut, Jas, Ouch- 


— terlony, of the Edinburgh Castle Invalids, 


at the age of 83. 

13. At Aberdeen, James Paull, Esq. aged 
86 years. 

15. At Sligo, in Ireland, Andrew Hume, 
sen. Esq. merchant, after a long and severe 
illness. 

15. At Aberdeen, Mr Robert ‘Tower. 

17. At Brechin, mach regretted, at the 
house of the Rev. David Blackadder, Tho- 
mas Blackadder, aged 75- 

18. At Tweed Bank, the Lady of Lieut. 
Colonel Dunsmore, much esteemed, and 
sincerely regreted by a numerous circle of 
iriends and relations. 

,» 18 At Dumbarton, John Gray, eldest 
son of John Gray, Esq. Sheriff-subscitute of 
Dumbartonshire. 

19, At Portobello, Mrs Mary Mitchell, 
wife of Mr Charles Ritchie, ironmonger, 
Edinburgh. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Mowbray, relict 
Robert Mowbray, merchant, Edin- 

urgh. 

19. At Daill, in Argyllshire, John Mac- 
Dougall, Esq. of Lunga. 

21. At London, Lieut.-General Hibbert, 
formerly Commander in Chief of the East 
India Company’s forces in Bengal. 

_ 21. At Hamilton, Alexander Gray, Esq. 
manufacturer there, and one of the magis- 
trates of that burgh. 

22, At London, Lieut.-Col. Bothwell, 
late of the Royal North British Dragoons. 


22. At Edinburgh, Mr John M‘Glashan,. 


Writer. 

22. At the manse of Kincardine O’Niel, 
the Rev. William Morice, in the 8lst year 
of his age and 48th of his ministry. 

24. At his house in Whitehall, J.ondon, 
aged 80, the Right Hon. James, Earl of 
Fife. His Lordship is succeeded in his 
titles and estate by the Hoa. Alex. Duff, of 
Echt, his Lordship’s next brother german, 
now Earl of Fife. The British title of Ba- 
ron is extinct. 

24. At London, Gordon Turnbull, Esq. 
late of the island of Grenada. Of this gen- 
tleman it can be said, that, so perfect were 
his virtues, no one who knew him but will 
lament his death, and venerate his memary: 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr James Brunton, 
writer, 

25. At Barnton, the infant daughter of 
Gearge Ramsay, 

25. At Kelmune, Duncan MacDougall, 
Esq. of Kneepoch, Argylishire. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Mori- 
son, late of Wrights Houses, aged 88. 

26. At Kennoway, Capt. Duvid Seton, 
aged 57. 

27. At Plymouth, Major Archibald-Ar- 
gyle Campbell, 42d regt. son of the late 
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Duncan Campbell. Esq. of Killochronan, 
Lieut.-Col, in the Breadalbane Fencibles. 
He was distinguished by every qualification 
that can render an officer valuable to his 
country. The officers of the 42d regiment, 
in which he served 22 years, lament, with 
deep concern, the loss of an inestimable 
friend, and the soldiers as for a father, whose 
exemplary life became the victim of the in- 
cessant fatigue sustained in the arduous 
discharge of duty, and in unwearied exer- 
tion to alleviate their hardships. Seized 
with a fever soon after the battle of Corun- 
na, in which he was engaged, he lived to 
arrive and expire at Plymouth, in the 41st 
year of his age. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Law, 
messenger at arms. 

27, At Byers, East Lothian, Beatrix 
Dudgeon, second daughter of John Dud- 
geon, Esq. of East Craig. 

29. At Hope Park House, Robert Nas- 
myth, Esq. advocate. 

30. Lieut. John Macdonald, of the Rov- 
al Artillery, son of Captain Macdonald, 
Ballispardan. 

30. The Rev. James Gordon, minister of 
Bellie, in the 82d year of his age, and 55th 
of his ministry. 

30. At the manse of Abbotshall, the Rev. 
George Shaw, in. the 73d year of his age, 
and 40th of his ministry. 

$1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Storie, wi- 
dow of Mr Alexander Storie, candlemaker, 
Edinburgh. 

31. At Craig House, EH. Colquhoun, Esq. 

On his passage home from Corunna, 
Lieut.-Colonei Symes, of the 76th regi- 
ment, formerly Ambassador te the kings 
dom of Ava. 

Lately, aged 72, his Excellency Count 
Bruhl, many years Minister from the Elec- 
tor of Saxony to his Britannic Majesty, 
Knight of the Order of the White Eagle. 

Lately, at the Rectory House, Lincoln- 
shire, Mrs Radcliffe, the celebrated autho- 
ress of the Romance of the Forest, the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, and other popular 
works. 

Lately, at her brother's, the Rev. S. 
mond, of Belchamp Hall, Essex, the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Dundonald. 

Lately, at Nith Bank, Mrs Murray, mo- 
ther of the first Countess Lockhart. 

Lately, at Edinbarnet, aged 90, James 
Stirling, Esq. of Law. 

At Edinburgh, aged 75, Mr John Home, 
land surveyor. 

At Titchfield, Rear Adiairal Jonathan 
Faulkner. 

At Catisfield, Rear-Admiral Edward 
O’Bryen, who gallantly broke the line, 
whea commanding the Monarch, in che 


memorable action of Camperdown. He 
Was 
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was a very brave officer, and was several 
times wounded, fighting the battles of his 
country. 

At Beverley, Lieut.-Colone]l Hutchinson, 
Major of the S6th regiment of foot. 

At Kirkton, Kirkmahoe, Mr James Fer- 
guson, farmer, at the advonced age of 88. 

Feb. 1, At Summerville, Mr William 
Phillips, son of Willism Phillips, Esq. of 
Summerville. 

2. At Aberdeen, Robert Barclay, Esq. 
aged 94. 

4. At Inverness, Mr George Munro, 
merchant. 

5. At Edinburgh, in her 80th year, Mrs 
Christian Ker, daughter of the late John 
Ker, Esq. Professor of Humanity in Edin- 
burgh College, and of Greek in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

5. At ditto, aged $8, Capt. James Ross 
Farquharson of Invercauld, royal navy. 

6. At Hawick, the Rev. Thomas Dyce.. 

&. At the Abbeyhill, the Rev. William 
Sivewright, preacher of the gospel. 

7. At Edinburgh, John Smyth, Esq. of 
Balharry, writer to the signet. 

S. At ditto, Mr William Henry Scott, 
engraver, aged 29. 

8. At Grimsthorpe Castle, his Grace the 
Duke of Ancaster and of Kestevan, Mar- 
quis and Earl of Lindsey. The Dukedom 
and Marquisate become extinct, but the 
FKarldom devolves on General Albemarle 
Bertie, Member for Stanford. 

9. At Morebattle, Mr David Morison, 
student of medicine, son af the Rev. David 
Morison, Morebattle. 
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10. At Walton upon Thames, the Rich+ 
Hon. Lady Augusta Bennet, daughter of 
the Earl of Tankerville. 

10, At Skeldon, the infant son of William 
Fullarton, Esq advocate. 

11. At Edinburgh, Robert Vans Agnew 
Esq. of Shuchan and Barabarrow, Wigton- 
shire. 

11. At the manse of Muthill, the Rev, 
John Scott, minister of that parish, in the 
65th vear of his age, and 43d of his minisiry, 

Il. At Leith, Mrs Margaret Maitland, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr James Mait- 
land, shipmaster, and wife of George Sim, 
‘Tobacconist. 

12. At Edinburgh, aged 78, Mr Allan 
Begg, accountant of Excise. 

12, At London, Mr William Macintosh, 
late of Culclachy, near Inverness. 

12. At Glasgow, Walter A. W. Meikle. 
ham, youngest son of Dr William Meikle- 
ham, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
that university. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Katharine Ers. 
kine, relict of Gilbert Laurie, Esq. late 
Commissioner of Excise. 

17. At Heriotshill, Mrs Katharine Lock- 
hart, relict of Robert Jamieson, Esq. wrie 
ter to the signet. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Eliza Hamilton, 
spouse of the Rev. Mr Oliver, minister, 
Corstorphine, much and justly regretted. 

At Huntingdon, Capt. Thomas Steven- 
son, Royal Navy. ' 

At London, Dr John Hunter, F. R. 5. 
— Extraordinary to the Prince of 

eles. 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per cent. 
1809, Stockh | Omnium. | Consols. 
Feb. 6. one 4 pr. 67 A 


Prices cf Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1809. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 


Feb. 3. | 418.50 | 258,31 [275.31 | 278.52 
10.|40 50]25 32/27 31) 27 Sl 
17./41 51 | 26 392/27 929) 27 33 
55 | 26 $2127 33] 28 3¢ 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


London. Pease and 
1 ; 1809. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
Wheat. Barley | Oats.) Pease. Bolls. Price. | Bolls. | Price. 
Feb. 7.) 240 2 $20 [17 — 
Feb. 6. 70 90] 40 46 | 32 35/46 56 53 

13. 74 94/36 46] 33 S71 46 59 21. 300 | 24 57 | 18 — 
£0.) 75 95} 36 45 | 36 40] 48 54 340 24 | 68 — 
_75_ 96 36 46 136 41] 48 54 
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